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THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 


“There is no religion higher than truth.” . 


Founded by Col, H. S. Olcott and H. P, Blavatsky. Mrs. Annie Besant, President. 


The Theosophical Society was formed at 
New York, November 17, 1875, and incorpor- 
ated at Madras, April 3, 1908. Its founders 
believed that the best interests of Religion 
and Science would be promoted by the re- 
vival of Sanskrit, Pali, Zend, and other an- 
cient literature, in which the Sages and 
Initiates had preserved for the use of man- 
kind truths of the highest value respecting 
man and nature. A Society of an absolutely 
unsectarian and non-political character, whose 
work should be amicably prosecuted by the 
learned of all races, in a spirit of unselfish 
devotion to the research of truth, and with 
the purpose of disseminating it impartially, 
seemed likely to do much to check material- 
ism and strengthen the waning religious 
spirit. The simplest expression of the ob- 
ject of the Society is the following: 

First—To form a nucleus of the Uniwersal 
Brotherhood of Humanity, without distinction 
of race, creed, sew, cast or color. 

Second—To encourage the study of compara- 
tive religion, philosophy and science. 

Third—To investigate unexplained laws of 

Nature and the powers latent in man. 

No person’s religious opinions are asked 
upon his joining, nor any interference with 
them permitted, but every one is required, be- 
fore admission, to promise to show towards 
his fellow-members the same tolerance in 
this respect as he claims for himself. 

THEOSOPHY is the body of truths which 
form the basis of all religions, and which 
cannot be claimed as the exclusive possession 
of any. It offers a philosophy which renders 
life intelligible, and which demonstrates the 
justice and love which guide in its evolution. 
It puts death in its rightful place, as a re- 
curring incident in an endless life, opening 
the gateway of a fuller and more radiant ex- 
istence. It restores to the world the science 
of the spirit, teaching man to know the 
spirit as himself, and the mind and body as 
his servants. It illuminates the scriptures 
and doctrines of religions by unveiling their 
hidden meanings, and thus justifying them at 
the bar of intelligence, as they are ever justi- 
fied in the eye of intuition. 

Members of the Theosophical Society study 
these truths, and Theosophists endeavor to 
live them. Every one willing to study, to be 
tolerant, to aim high and work persever- 
ingly is welcomed as a member, and it rests 
with the member to become a true Theos- 
ophist. 

The headquarters, offices ana managing staff 
are at Adyar, a suburb of Madras, India. 


Many branches of the Society have been 
formed in various parts of the world, and 
new ones are constantly being organized. Up 
to December 27, 1907, 905 Charters for 
Branches had been issued. Each Branch 
frames its own by-laws and manages its own 
local business without interference from head- 
quarters, provided only that the fundamental 
rules of the Society are not violated. Branches 
lying within certain territorial limits (as, for 
instance, America, Europe, India, etc.), have 
been grouped for purposes of administration 
in territorial Sections. 


Many books on Theosophic subjects have 
been written by members of the Society. 
These books can be obtained post paid, by 
sending the retail price to: 

Boston, Mass.,The Boston Theosophical Book 

Concern, 687 Boylston St., Room 205. 
Butte, Mont., Butte Theosophical Book Con- 

cern, 66 Silver Bow Block. 

Chicago, Ill., Theosophical Book Concern, 26 E. 

VanBuren St. 1 
Cleveland, Ohio, Cleveland Theosophical Soci- 

ety, 5607 Euclid Ave, 

Holyoke, Mass., John H. Bell, 1 Suffolk St. 

Los Angeles, Cal., Theosophical Library Asso- 
ciation, 233 S. Broadway. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Librarian Minneapolis T. 

S. Room, 1025 Nicollet Ave., Room 225. 
New York City, The Theosophical Society, 226 

W. 58th St. 

Philadelphia Pa., Philadelphia Theosophical 

Society, 10 South 18th St. 

San Francisco, Cal., Theosophical Book Con- 
cern, 1001 Oak St. 

St. Paul, Minn., W. L. Beekman, 55 E. 5th St. 

Seattle, Wash., Thos. A. Barnes, 1325 3d Ave. 

Toronto, Can, Toronto Theosophileal Book 

Concern, 250 Lisgar St. 

NE B. C., W. H. Yarco, 703 heatley 
ve. 
Washington, D. C., S. M. MacDonald, 222 A 

St., S. E. 


We cordially welcome inquiries in regard to 
the society and its work. Pamphlets, sample 
copies of Messenger, a list of approved books, 
and answers to questions will be mailed to 
any address upon request ¡sent to the Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Amescan Section, Wel- 
ler Van Hook, 103 State St., Chicago, Ill. 
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SOME GLIMPSES OF OCCULTISM, ANCIENT AND MODERN 


_—_ m 


By C. W. Leadbeater. New and Revised Edition, 1909 


—_—_— 


It is a great pleasure to announce this new edition of this 
excellent work, which is one of the best single volumes treat- 
ing of Theosophy which we possess. Written in narrative style 
and treating the subject in a manner not too recondite, it is 
especially adapted to the needs of beginners in Theosophy 
and may well constitute a volume to be placed in the hands of 
those who, previously unacquainted with Theosophy, would 
gain a general and clear idea of the topic. 

The volume may be obtained by mail, prepaid, by sending 
the price, $1.50, to the office of Messenger. 
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The Christ’s Mass 


Christians, awake, salute the happy morn, 
Whereon the Saviour of the world was born; 
Rise to adore the mystery of love, 

Which hosts of angels chanted from above. 

One third of the human race will wake to 
life on Christmas day to salute the happy morn 
that to them commemorates the nativity of 
the Christ. They will believe: that on that 
day Christ was born in a manger, and they will 
think of Him as the Holy Child, the only Son 
of God, 

The lovers of the Wisdom know that we are 
all Sons of God, though Christ is verily “First- 
born among many brethren;” they know that 
Christmas is a pre-Christian pagan festival 
celebrating the Sun God's birth to a new year 
of life, and that it was fixed upon to com- 
memorate Christ’s nativity some centuries af- 
ter His birth. To the skeptical comparative 
mytuologist Christmas is purely a pagan festi- 
val and a relie of superstitious days. 

But whoso would see the substance and 
not the shadow must look into the unseen and 
the hidden. A festival from the occult stand- 
point has a deeper significance than appears to 
the eye of the ignorant though devout `wor- 
shiper. For, first and last, He whom the 
worshiper adrres as having been born that 
day centuries ago, still lives; Christ and 


Jesus, Krishna, Buddha and Zoroaster, live 
now with us, as in ancient days. On the 


day of His nativity, millions think of Christ 
joyfully and with loving gratitude, and more 
intensely, perhaps, than on the other days of 
the year. So, too, the Krishna worshipper and 
the followers of Buddha and Zoroaster on their 
festival days; to each his Teacher appears, real 
and living that day of all days. 

What matter that the day does not really 
commemorate an event in the life of the Mas- 
ter—that Christ was not born in a manger 
on a Christmas day? The Master can appear 
to the worshiper in whatever form is prepared 
for Him—as babe, as teacher, or dying on the 
eross. The day, the form, the festival, these 
are the shadow; the Master is the substance. 
Sufficient is it for Him that those that love 


Him give Him a wider channel that day 
through which to send His love and in- 
spiration. Would that they gave Him that 
channel every day. 

And yet, when a great Saviour of mankind, 
a Buddha, an Avatar, a Christ, is born, as we 
are born, of father and mother, it is a festival 
in another sense, too. Such an One comes to 
bring one step nearer fulfillment His aeonian 
plans for our welfare. He chooses His time 
and place and people; all things have been 
prepared for centuries for His coming. Gods 
and angels, the hosts of the unseen that have 
been helping Him, know of His coming. 

“So that the Devas knew the signs, and said 
Buddha will go again to help the world.” 

Air, water, fire, earth, the fairies that 
inhabit them, the Lords of Karma that rule 
them, all are glad. | 
But when they brought the painted palan- 

quin k 
To fetch him home, the bearer of the poles 


Were the four Regents of the Earth, come 
down 

From Mount Sumeru—they who write men’s 
deeds 


On brazen plates—the Angel of the East, 

Whose hosts are clad in silver robes, and 
bear 

Targets of pearl, the Angel of the South, 

Whose horsemen, the Kumbandhas, ride blue 
steeds, i 

With sapphire shields, the Angel of the West, 

By Nagas followed, riding steeds blood-red, 

With coral shields, the Angel of the North, 

Environed by his Yakshas, all in gold, 

On yellow horses, bearing shields of gold. 

These, with their pomp. invisible, came down 

And took the poles, in cast and outward garb 

Like bearers, yet most mighty gods, and gods 


‘Walked free with men that day, though men. 


knew not, 
For Heaven was filled with gladness for Earth’s 
sake, 
Knowing Lord Buddha was thus come again. 
Thus in the East. But there is no East nor 
West when the Great Ones come. 
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f 
I bring good uuings of a ‘Saviour’s birth 
To you and all nations upon earth; 


This day hath God fulfill’d His promised word: 


This day is born a Saviour, Christ the Lord. 


He spake, and straightway the celestial choir 
In hymns of joy, unknown before, conspire; 
The praises of redeeming love they sang, 
And Heav’n’s whole.orb with Alleluias rang; 
God’s highest glory was their anthem still, 
Peace upon earth, and unto men good will. 


But Bethlehem is not only in Palestine; 
though Christ was born on a certain day and 
. in a certain human form, yet is He ready to be 
born every day to such as will celebrate His 
coming; east and west, north and south, wher- 
ever we see Him, in the lovely child form, if 
so we love that. form, there is the truer 'Beth- 
lehem. ` | 


Hindu and Buddhist, Zoroastrian and Moham- 
medan, non-Christians, though they be, yet if 
they are Theosophists, can celebrate Christmas | 
with the Christian, with a great mystic Te- 
joicing. For the festival is in honour of Christ, 
“Sattha devamanussanam—Teacher of Devas 
and men,” to us in this aeon, “the Captain of 
our Salvation:” | 


This is that Blossom on our human tree * 
Which opens once in many myriad years— 
But, opened, fills ‘the world with Wisdom’s scent 

- And Love’s dropped honey. 


In the radiance of the Divine Wisdom, does 
every Theosophist “rise to adore the’ mystery 
of love, which hosts of angels chanted from 
above,” and partaking of the Christ’s Mass sing 
- in his heart -of hearts: 

O come, all ye faithful, 
. Joyful and triumphant, 
O come ye, O come ye:to Bethlehem; 
Come. and behold Him | 
Born, the King of Angels, a 
O come, let us adore Him, Christ the Lord. 


—C. Jinarajadasa.’ 


“If your eye is on the Eternal, your intellect 
will grow and your opinions and actions will 
have a beauty which no learning or combined 
advantages of .other men can: rival.” 


j 


to humanity. 


, —Emerson: 


The Christ’s Second Coming 


When we speak of the Christ we theoso- 
phists mean Him to Whom others refer.when 
that wondrous word is used though we know 
that there are many Christs if wé use the 
term in the generic sense. But He who once 
came -before men to deliver that message of 


- His which should be the religion of myriads | 


of men in western incarnation is for us, too, 
The Christ and He it is who shall one day be 
a Buddha, a Christ for all the world. 

Soon he shall come again as has long been 


foretold; soon, in a third or half a century, 
He shall come and move among us, even here ~ 


in America, to prepare a new poe to give 
a new message to men. 


This seems a necessity even to us‘ who see 


but partially. 
in feeling. 

be either churchmen or atheists, but ‘are be- 
ginning to contact God vaguely, uncertainly, 
in many ways as is planned by the Wise Bro- 
_ thers. -In all arts, in all‘ crafts, in all 


‘Men are divided in thought, 


: sciences, in all researches, in the touch with 


the unseen world which has been granted by 
so many agencies, God is being revealed anew 
Many and various sign-posts 
point toward Him, but the revelation is 
never quite complete except when an Avatar 
is with us. Then all things are made clear— 
the curtain is for a moment raised and men 


by thousands—fortunate to be incarnate! 


—for that instant catch a glimpse of the 
supernal, sense the reality of the super- 
physical worlds. i 

And what preparations have: been made in 
heaven for that coming! How the Brothers 
must rejoice that the long period of waiting 
is nearly over, that the difficulties to be en- 


countered have been—almost all of them— 


overcome; that the thought-forms of centuries 
have been well utilized; ‘that the men appoint- 
ed to do certain work ‘have performed their 
tasks and that the world: that They love so 
well and for which They have borne-so much, 
may move on by a great step and that some- 
thing more of ‘certitude, something more of 
hope for life beyond the limitations of the 
flesh may really be hoped for by the Children 


of God! 


Sixty thousand millions of souls! 
a vast number to be thought of, to be classi- 
fied, to be watched, each one to be put back in 
the physical world in proper place and time. 


Yet the power and love of the Almighty and 
And the new era 


His Sons is adequate. 


They are no longer satisfied to — 


What 


` 


A 


r 


\ 
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that will come will be filled. with zosi changes. 
For we are now to work on the easier path 
of ‘the upward evolutional trend and hope will 
grow with the increasing years. 

Note now the subtle preparations - of the 
Workers for the Coming. Rigid priestcraft 


lost some of its hold on men who were given 


aid by many means, as that or certain organi- 
zations, to accomplish that work. Spiritual- 


interested in all churches. 


83 


- be held responsible for the a of the 


church people; yet'in a very real way they are 
The churches are in- 


struments in their hands for may purposes, 


ism showed crudely that there was something 


in the world besides the things of the physi- 


-cal plane; our society came before men to 


explain with definiteness the scheme of evo- 


- lution and science has come at last to bring 
_ evidence of the ether-worlds and the strange 


doings there that precede manifestation to 
the physical senses. 


What a rejoicing there will be when He : 


comes! We are told that when the Buddhic 
blessing is given the world, the very trees 
and grass are made happier. Their leaves 
and fronds stand up filled with the reviving 
life-forces. 
clearly through all nature. 

At each recurring season of the Lord's ap- 
pearing, we feel the sweet influence all about 
and through.. Think joyous thoughts, send 
out feelings of hope to men! Great Ones 
come to prepare the way. Mighty organiza- 
tions of men are formed and manipulated to 
make all ready! - In joyful anticipation, we 
may reiterate the sweet, old cry, 

“Peace on Earth, good-will toward men.” 


Theosophists and Church Going 


` 


“Oft have I seen at some cathedral door 
. A labourer, pausing in the dust and heat, 
Lay down his burden, and with reverent feet 
` Enter, and cross himself and on the floor 


Kneel to repeat his Paternoster o'er.” 
y -—Longfellow. 


“Then shall you enter into a partnership of 
joy.” What is this partnership of joy? It is 
a partnership in which is recognized by the 
disciple his privilege of working with Those 
Who are ever striving for the upbuilding 
of the Kingdom of God, and of making every 
stroke of work, every thought and every in- 


. most feeling count on the positive side of evo- 


lution, adding each moment something to the 
sum of those efforts which are to aid in push- 
ing evolution along its upward arc.  .. 
The churches of all denominations are the 
organizations of the Masters. They are not to 


‘ 
l 


The sacred word resounds more — 


- 


some of which we may recognize. 


What shall be the method of the discharge of 
God's Grace upon men? There must be many 
methods, by au things that appeal to the qual- 
ities of Divimty in Man. The churches and 


the sacred objects of the world are the centers 


from which good influences flow, perhaps more 
than is the case with any other objects. Even 
the buildings in which men have bowed down — 
to the Most High in joyous reverence must be 
‘charged with His power. What matter then 
that some organizations are quite unclean from 
our point of view? This means only that they 
contain within them some. of those elements 
that tend toward the retardation of evolution. 


. But will evolution be thus retarded? No, on 


the contrary it is hard to conceive that there | 
can be an organization of men called a church 
in which the sum total of good ‘shall not far 
exceed that of evil. For the church is conceiv- 
ed as the result of inspiration by His Agents. 
It is erected in tue joy of. His service. Some 
souls have feic his power, His force of wisdom 
or of love in its erection and within its walls 
can we thu... that no strong man has bowed in 


_ grief seeking comfort in sorrow, that no woman 


who meekly looks ‘forward to suffering and 
sacrifice has not asked blessing on the coming 
life, or that children” have not in some way, 
however simple, sought His tender grace? 
What would the world be without churches? 
How abhorrent is that region in which none, 
are found! . Even the most abandoned of men, | 
who themselves are willing to live in such dis- . 
tricts in order to make sacrifice of their spir- 
its for some more or less remote interests, look 
in horror upon their women or children enter- ' 
ing or dwelling in such places. E 
About every church rich memories are soon 


stored up. All those who build churches should 


use enduring materials, for the very walls be- 
come sacred after a*time and they should re- 


‘main as long as possible to retain and dis- 


seminate their gentle influence. 

So in attending church services it should be : 
in his own peculiar way, that the theosophist 
should go. Let him think, if it be a Christian 


` Church, of the Great Founder of the organiza- 


tion and His purpose to use the churches for 
His work of up-building the Kingdom of God. 


Let him feel that he is going to church to aid 


in bringing to the cli the thought of the 


E gh SI Ne cn 
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immanence of God, and His servants. For the 
Christ knows every smallest happening in the 
world and must take cognizance of'all the high 
and beautiful thoughts that are sent to Him. 
Let us not think of the strange notions about 
evolution tnat the preacher voices. Let us look 

- to see if we may not feel that this or that idea 
_ is broad, generous, noble or that the man has 
a strong sense ‘of devotion, of duty or self- 
-sacrifice. Let us look about at the people. 
they burdened with the fripperies of wealth 
and its observances? Let us 
thoughts of suffering and perhaps of disappoint- 
ment may be nullified by this hour of com- 
munion with the Eternal. Are we among the 
poor whose dull eyes and patient faces show 
traces of a suffering which they may not 


analyze or cannot express and scarcely dare 


think about? Here in this sanctuary, builu 
with the pennies of their toil, they are in a 
wonder-land. The service by priests and aco- 
- lytes, gorgeously attired, carries them away 
from sordid thoughts of self. They hear, the 
voices of their children in the choir, and now 
and then see a priest in the service who has 
sprung from their ranks. When all is over 
and they 


hearts or in what measure their Christ’ has 
stirred their souls to swifter movement toward 
union with Him. 

So let every theosophist rejoice in every 
church and churchman. Our Masters planned 


that our organization should forever be the 


one to show the unity of the religions, that we 
should. hear the harmonies that resound 
through them. Let us encourage our brethren 
of the churches in all good efforts, pointing out, 
when we may, the benefits of our philosopny, 


but carefully refraining from condemnation and 


from such insistence upon our own views as 
shall unsettle them in the due performance of 
their dharma. 


The Cross* 


The primitive wheel is a circle with only 
four spokes. Chariot wheels of Egypt, Assyria 
and Sweden show this. This type of wheel 
then becomes the earliest symbol for the sun. 
In Assyria, the moon is represented by the 
crescent, Istar or Venus by. a circle with eight 


* Report of a lecture at the University of 
Minnesota, by Prof Montelius, Lord Anti- 
quarian of Sweden, Nov. 10, 1908. 


! 
t 


Are 


seek what 


-+urn to their homes who knows |. 
what refreshment of spirit is not in their 


spokes, but the sun by a circle with an equal- 
armed cross. Though the sun’s symbol else- 
where has sometimes six or eight spokes in 
the wheel, usually it has only four, and this 
cross in the circle very early becomes the 
special symbol of Divinity. 

The cross is later seen without the circle, 


but with the ends slightly widening as early 


as Assyria, and the sculptured figure of a king 
shows him wearing it round his neck.. 

The “Greek cross” of four straight arms of 
equal length, existed five thousand years ago, 
and a beautiful example has lately been dug 
up in the excavations of the palace of Knossos 
in Crete. 


The sun symbol, the cross in a circle, comes 


at Se 
ee 


into Christianity without any modification. 


An ancient sculpture shows three men sitting; 
that they might be known as not ordinary 
men, but divine, i. e. the Trinity. Behind the 
head of each is put the circle and the cross. 
This is the cruciform halo, the aureole or glory. 
In another piece of sculpture are two men, 
and between them a dove; round the head of 
the men, and also of the dove is the same an- 
cient symbol of Divinity. Saints are painted 
only with a halo but not the cross in the 
circle. 


The “Latin cross,” with the lengthened lower 
arm, is derived from the Greex cross by elon- 
gation. Pagan tombstones in Scotland and 
Wales show the sun symbol with the lower 


perpendicular lengthened. The Latin cross 


has no direct relation to a crucifixion. The 
cross on which offenders were crucified did 
not have’ the upper perpendicular, being only 


T shaped. In a drawing of the Christian cruci- _ 


fixion, found in a room of the palace on the 
Palatine in Rome, drawn by a pagan scoffer, 
the crucified man bears an ass’s head; but the 
noteworthy point is that the cross is a sim- 
ple ,T and has no upper limb. 


This shape of the cross of the crucifixion 
was traditional as late as the sixteenth cen- 


tury. The upper limb comes into this cross 


in a curious way. The head of the Saviour 
rests where the cross-bar meets the perpen- 
dicular. It was usual (in pictures, according 
to gospel narrative), to fix a board just above 
the head with I N R I. This board was held 
up by a narrow piece of wood. Later this 
narrow piece is drawn of the same width as 


: the rest of the cross, and the inscription board 


becomes with it a part of the T shape, giving 
the ‘modern crucifix form of the cross. 


C.J. 
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The Master Jesus 


(The following is from a letter of Mr. C. W. 
Leadbeater to a Unitarian Minister, written 
in February, 1907.) 


“There is a very real and a very vital power 
in the“ Sacraments when truly performed— 
the power of the Logos Himself—and it comes 
through the Master Jesus, because this is His 
department; is that what you mean by a per- 
sonal touch? 


Belief in His personal interest in the Church 
has almost died out in your branch because 
its members think of Him as a teacher who 
lived 2,000 years ago, rather than as an active 
power in the Church today. Your friends 
have escaped from the delusion that He is 
God in some sense in which other men are not; 
but just because of that they have forgotten 
that He is still a living Force, a Real Presence 
truly with us always, even to the end of 
the world, as He has said. Not God in the 
idolatrous sense, yet the channel through 
which, the Divine Power has reached many mil- 
lions—the official in charge of the devotional 
department of the work of the Christ. 


The reconstruction of beliefs must come, and 
the intellectual activity is the sign of our race 
and time. Guide it, so far as may be, by 
means of your own knowledge of the truth, 
and try to keep the spirituality alive in the 
hearts of the people, for without that the in- 
tellectual effort will be but barren. How best 
you can do this only you can tell; I think if 
He wishes to give you a message He will Him- 
self impress it upon your mind, but if any 
message should ever be given to me I shall 
of course instantly pass it on. Remember it 
was not He but the Christ Who founded the 
religion; I think we may suppose that a 
Church was intended, though it has turned 
aside widely from the course originally. 
marked out for it. It was meant to meet all 
types; now it meets only one, and that imper- 
fectly. This very intellectual revival is for 
the purpose of meeting another type of mind, 
and the minister who has himself the advan- 
tage of knowledge is the only one really com- 
petent to deal with and help his people. 
Hence your Theosophy puts you in a unique 
position.” 


«Entbehren sollst du; 
Sollst entbehren.” 
—Goethe, 


hind by the same great power. 
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The Work of the Christ 


(An answer to a correspondent by C. W. 
Leadbeater.) 


“You ask about the Christ; will you tell 
me exactly what you want to know? Pos- 
sibly the suggestion may be of use to you 
that there is what we call a department of the 
inner government of the world which is de- 
voted to religious instruction—the founding 
and inspiring of religions, and so on. The 
Great One in charge of that department some- 
times himself appears on earth to found a 
great religion, and sometimes entrusts such 
work to one of his more advanced assistants. 
We must regard Him as exercising a kind of 
steady pressure from behind all the time, so 
that the force employed will flow as though 
automatically into every channel anywhere 
and of any sort which is open for its pas- 
sage; so that he is working simultaneously 
through every religion, and utilizing all that 
is good in the way of devotion and self-sac- 
rifice in each. The fact that these religions may 
be wasting strength in abusing one another 
upon the physical plane is of course regret- 
table, but it does not make much difference 
to the fact that whatever is good in each of 
them is being simultaneously utilized from be- 
The same is 
true of course of all movements in the world 
—every ounee of the good in them is being 
utilized as a channel, while the evil in them 
is in each case just so much regrettable waste 
of force which might have been utilized if 
the people had been more sensible. ‘The 
Mystery of Buddha,’ which you have been 
studying, gives a good deal of information 
as to the relation between the Heads of this 
‘Department of Religion, and may give some 
useful hints as to the Christ also. One of 
our Masters has a specially close relation with 
that Department, as you are no doubt aware.” 


—— M MM 


IN HEAVEN. 


There will I ask of Christ the Lord 
Thus much for him and me:— 
Only to live as once on earth 
With Love, only to be, 
As then awhile, for ever now 
Together, I and he. 
(The Blessed Damozel, by D. G. Rossetti.) 


\ 
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The Heaven World. 


(From Mr. C. W. Leadbeater’s answers to. 


i 


correspondents. ) 


= I think the principal difficulty in under- 
i standing the conditions of the Heaven World 
comes from our inveterate habit of thinking 
of the personality as the man. If two friends 
are bound by ties of affection, we must try 
to remember that the bond is bebween the 
souls and not the bodies—that they are friends 
now on earth because in quite different bodies 
they have known and loved one another per- 
haps thousands of years. That fact draws 


their physical bodies together on this plane, 


but it does not. enable them to understand 
more of one another than, their physical capa- 
bilities permit, and each further’ wears three 
heavy veils in the shape of the mental, astral 
and physical- bodies to conceal his real self 
from the other. When one-of them dies he 
passés on to the astral plane, and there he 
meets his living friend face to face during 
the sleep of the latter. Even already he can 
see somewhat more of his friends than before 
‘because for each of them during those hours 
of sleep the heaviest of the three veils has 
been withdrawn. It must be remembered that 
the dead man is still dealing with the per- 
sonality of his friend only, and therefore if 
some great sorrow should fall upon the wak- 
ing life of that friend, it would inevitably be 
reflected in his astral life, and the dead man 
would perceive it. For our sleeping and wak- 
ing, lives are in reality but one, and during 
our sleep we are aware of that fact and have 
the continuous memory of both open before 
us.. You will see, therefore, that the astral 
body of his living friend (with which the 
dead. man is dealing), is. the astral body of 
the personality, and he is therefore fully con- 


scious of what is happening to that. per- 


, sonality. g 

When the Heaven World is reached all this 
‘is changed. The dead man is then functioning 
in his mental body—of course the same men- 
tal body which he has used during his past 
earth life; but we must remember that he 
does not meet there the mental body which his 
friend has used during life. On the contrary, 
the dead man himself by his thought builds 
for his friends an entirely separate mental 
body, and that which ensouls it is the ego 
of his friend, working from its own, level and 
from the causal body. This is an additional 
opportunity for mental plane activity for the 
friend, and is entirely separate in every way 
from the personality of his past life. You 


x 
' 


will see, therefore, that any sorrow or trouble 
which may affect the personality of the living 
man, and may conceivably aff ect his mental 
body, will not in the least affect this other 
thought. form which his ego is using as an 
additional mental body. If in that manifesta- 
tion he knows at all of such sorrow or trouble, 
he will regard it as he would from the, causal 


'body—that is to say, it will not be to him a 


sorrow or trouble at all, but only a lesson or 
the working out of some karma. 

You should therefore explain to -your friends 
that there is no delusion at all in this view 
of his, because he is seeing the matter as it 
really is from the’ point of view of the ego 
on- his own plane. It is our lower personal 
view that is the delusion, because we see 
sorrow and trouble where in reality there are 
only the steps on our upward way. It is 
true that the two friends may know far more 


of one another at that level, because each has — 


now only one veil, that of the mental body, 
east over his individuality, but there is still 
that veil and that is what Mrs. Besant means 
in the quotation you mention. If the dead 
man has known only one side of his friend 
during life, it will only be through that side 


that the friend can express. himself in the 


Heaven World. He can, express that vide of 
himself much more fully and satisfactorily 
than ever before; but he is: largely confined 
to that side. Still it is a fuller expression 
than the dead man has ever been able to see 
upon the lower planes. 


He ‘by no means forgets that there is such 
a thing as suffering, because he remembers 
clearly his past life, but he understands now 
many things that were not clear when he 
was on the physical plane, and the delight of 
the present is for him so great wnat sorrow 


would seem to him almost like a dream. 


You ask how we who still live on earth con- 
verse with our friends in heaven; if by “we 
you mean. our personality, that does not con- 
verse with friends in heaven. The real ego 


does. do so, as has been said, but in the veil of . 
this personality, we, of course, know nothing 


of that. ; 

The case of the Catholic mother which you 
suggest is an instance of one of the possible 
limitations to: which I. have previously re- 
ferred. If the mother could see only that 
part of her daughter which could be expressed 


through Catholic ceremonial, there would nat- 


urally be points in the new revelation which 
had' come to the daughter which the mother 
would be little able to grasp. But in so far 


as the ego of the daughter profited by what. 
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the personality had, learnt, there would be a 


tendency on .her part: gradually to widen out 
and perfect the conception of the mother, but 
always along the lines to which the mother 
was accustomed. There would be no sense of 
difference of opinion, and no avoidance of sub- 
jects of religion. You will understand that 
I am speaking ‘here of the ordinary person ; 
in the case of a more advanced man who was 
already fully conscious in the causal body, he 


would put himself down .consciously into the 


thought-form provided for him by a friend in 
the Heaven, World, as an additional mental 


_ body, and work through it with definite inten- 


tion; so that if such a man should acquire ad 
ditional knowledge he could directly and in- 
tentionally' communicate it to that friend. It 


‘is in this way that the Master’s work on 


/ 


brown! 


such of their pupils as take the heaven life. 


I nave no doubt that your experience was 


genuine, though I think that you have proba- 


bly added some personal details in bringing 
through ‘the, recollection. The important thing 
was the feeling of intense and glorious reality 
which you describe and the knowledge of that 
all powerful stream of love which passed be- 
tween the two egos. You could not really be 
cold and unresponsive, and your wider knowl- 


edge would certainly make you more helpful, 
even though it might have to be eds 


along narrow or orthodox lines. 


I think you will find these ideas expressed 
in the chapter on the Heaven World in “The 


Other Side of Death,” and it is always use- 


ful to take that along with the Manual on 
the subject. It would be well also that all 


your members should have the second and 


revised edition of the Manual, published in 
1902; the first édition was defective in many 
ways. 


Words of Peace ' 


Then shall ye see clearly the light that is 


of God himself. 


Many lights lighten the darkness of this 
your world. Many degrees of density obscure 
the Source: Them call ye divers colors. 
Say ye then, “Here is thy brother who is 
pale gray. How sad my brother who is dark 
How bright my brother sparkling as 
with rosy light!” Know ye not true light 
is white? Know ye not all your brothers 
are one? 


Once before have I told you of the Source 


~ 
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of Light. 
comes through the earth’s envelope, making 


what ye call the souls of men, for. the souls 


of men are but of matter, finer than aught 
ye can conceive, and yet but sheaths for the 
ultimate, which is spirit. Conceive, if ye can, 
the Blazing Orb of Light, on which none can 
look and live. From‘ every side extend the 
living Rays. : One goes hither, one goes yon, 
one goes here through silvery mists, one goes 
there through clouds of blackness. 
see your good brother, 
Can ye not look back? 
then ? 


Ye cannot put too much of the fine ether 
in the coarse shell without exploding it; not 
too much of God’s rays can ye hold in the case 
that is called man, else it cannot walk upon 
the earth. : | 


Therefore ask ye not on. - this. earth the 
ultimate pérfection, which, if ye will have it, 
ye must seek on higher planes. 


And the light which lightened the earth 


in one your ‘bad. 
WHgt difference is, 


when the morning star was made shall come - 


again to rest upon the chosen few. who are the 
helpmates of the Lord. | 


i 


In the calm of evening, 
After the noise and strife, 

I enter into my Spirit 
And taste the joy of Its life. 


Of life that is eternal, 

That knows not a part, but the whole, 
That merges the individual 

Into the OveríSoul. ` 


I know myself one with the angels, 
One with a grain of sand; | 
Bound in'a mighty union 

With everything in God's plan. 


For God is the soul of all things 
In the Universe, far and near; 
And in a world where only God lives 
There is no need of fear. 
—Mary K. Neff. 


“There,” said the chela, “Is an apportunity 
lost. I will make it good tomorrow!” 
` “My son,” said the Master “an opportunity 
lost is lost Lore vee dropped into the void of 
S para enega: E 


Now shall I tell you of how it ` 


In one ye - | 


Maitreya i 


The World grows weary: when shall He be 
- born uaa 
Who age by age Lata el Her p2rishing! 


. Ever She climbeth: eyer That within 


Her heaving bosom yearneth unto That 


. Without, Self unto Self, Deep answering Deep; 
And ever as the wheeling Days go by, 


Like Sisyphus She plungeth down, down, down 


_-Kxanimate into the black Abyss, 
- Whence with return to tortured sense, her cry 


A3cends to the far spaces of the Heavens. 
And He Himself comes forth, the Lord of All— 
Aja Achyuta, Eka, Akshara— | 

Unborn, Immortal, Sole Unperishing! 


Not as the Lord of Worlds in blinding blaze 


Of Love Consummate cometh He, but lo! 
Tenderly wrappeth Him: in human, flesh, 


And, Entering , the ‘strait chamber of the 


-womb— 


Hail! O pure womb He chooseth—lieth hid, 
Even as we, long months of growing wonder, 


_ Resteth at length, even as we, close- drawn 
_ By arms of utter love, on Maya’s breast— 


Man, Very Man, that man unshent may look, 
And, looking, learn and live. Yea, in his 
smile, | 


Lit with the inextinguishable flame 


_ Of Love Divine, Earth's misery melts and runs 
Like ice in joyous Springtide; and She sighs | 


The soft sigh of one waked from evil dream, 
And smiles a slow smile back to Him; and 
y goon, SO a 
Tenderness breeding tenderness, Her. heart 
Glows suddenly within Her, and She falls 


` In happy flood of weeping at His feet. 


` Then lifted by His gracious hand, Her eye 


- Filled ‘with new light, and on Her lip a song, 


She tyrns Her to'the sky- pointed peaks, 


= And climbs—and climbs! | 


O Thou Compassionate, 
O Thou who troddest the whole bitter way, 
And, overcoming, wert ‘enthroned ‘with That 


o Whence Thou and all have come! O hear 
. us now 
_As from the Depths we cry to Thee! O come, 


Come as Thou camest in the ages past, » 
To save Thy world! O lay Thy splendours by: 
The Robe of woven Flame from out the Sea, 


. The shoreless Sea of Fire that sinks and swells 


Stirred by the ebbing, flowing of the Breath! 


. How can we reach Thee so enpanoplied 
‘In shafts of living Light—How know Thee . 


Kind? E? l 
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- We fling us, O Beloved, at Thy feet. 


Come, O Compassionate Lord, to us who fear - 

Thy awful Beauty, veiled in the form 

Our little human lives have made so dear— 

Man among men. Tread these our common 
ways, - 


`- Smile on us, speak with us, yea, ‘sit at meat i 


At vuese our tables in dear friendliness -. 
Till all the wonder of that love and grace- 
Constrain us, and in passion of wild joy 


Ho! ye who watch the heavens eyermore 

From all Earth’s Sacred Mounts—is there no 
sign ` , 

Of, His Appearing? 
Star, 

In gorgeous spilth of light against the blue? 

Nay—none. Yet soon, 0 very soon shall 

Earth |. 


Breaks there yet no. 


| 


Gaze on that glory, and the whisper run 
. Swift thro’ the startled lands. 


“Thus,” men ` 
shall say, o 

“Thus have we heard it was of old, and thus, 

“Cry all the prophets, ever will it: be 

“When the Lord visiteth His peoples: lo! | 

“Let us search out His birthplace, and adore!” . 


| And some will search'and find, ahd Nations all 
Shall know, that? that towards which their 


_age-long life 


‘All blindly strove hath ‘come at unawares: 
But will burst sudden’ into glorious Bloom, 


And. O the fragrance—O the loveliness! 
The world grows weary: Come Maitreya, 


Surely her cry hath risen to Thine ear, 
Pierced thro’ the shrouding splendours to 
the still 


Small flame where all Thou ever wert burns on 
In deathless miracle; and as of old 


/ 


- The brooding love of Thee will conquer Thee, 


And Thou wilt come, and as beneath her 
wings : 

A hen her chickens gathereth, so Thou, 

O Christ, wilt gather in Thine own. 


Marsyas Theosophist, Oct., 1908. 


/ 


- THE COMPLIMENT OF THE OCCULTIST. 


“That's a good man,” he said, “if all goes 
well, 1 shall work him—hard.” This was Jim 
Hawkins’ notion of the highest compliment one | 
human being could pay another -—Kipling, 
“William the Conquerer.” 


, SRR 
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Questions Answered. by Mrs. 
Besant in Australia 


ý Why should we do anilla. to 
ameliorate the condition of the poor ‘if 
their souls are undergoing a discipline 
_ that is to uplift them? asked one man, 

to which Mrs. Besant sagely replied that 
if a man were careless enough to fall 
downstairs and break his leg it was no 
reason why people should not do all in 
‘their power to mend the fracture, and 
‘further that law works ‘through agents. 


> If there be anyone whom we can help, 
we are the agents by whom that help . 


is to be given, arid wé must take care 


that any hindrance to the giving of that 


help comes from some natural obstacle; 
- not from our unwillingness. ‘Do not be 
- bound by law needlessly,’ she said. ‘Use 
the laws that help you, and try to neu- 
tralize those that are against you,’ which 
-was only a variation of her advice that 
we should trim our sails to contrary 
_ winds. | OS: 
= “I could not possibly answer that 
question,’ said Mrs. Besant, adding with 


some spirit, ‘and I would not if I could. 


‘No person who knows anything of oc- 
cult matters would put her knowledge 
tó such a use. 
higher powers to right wrongs commit- 
ted down here.’ 


“Several people appeared to be troub- 


led about the demands made by The- 
osophy upon its disciples, and one man 
` had to be assured, that a Theosophist 
might be a soldier, while another was 
_ told that a member of a theosophical so- 
ciety might belong to an anti-Asiatic Im- 
‘migration Society, if his conscience con- 
vinced him that, as the questioner said, 
“it wouid be in the interests of morality 
in this country.’ Mrs. Besant was at 
her finest in her answer to this question. 
She said mildly enough that she did not, 


of course, herself hold such a belief, and 


-rible prostitution.. 


It is not right to use the 


/ 


she opined that the questioner would re- 


alize how many Englishmen such a pol- 


icy would force to leave India, for, of . 
course, the question cuts both ways, and- 
if we exclude Asiatics from New Zea- ` 


“land for ¡fear of their bringing moral 


injury to-our shores, we should have to . 
withdraw ‘from India the English who 
had done such enormous moral injury . 
to that land. England had introduced’ 
alcohol into India. 


dia before. ‘I do not say there was no 
sexual wrong there, but never the ter- 
We have done a 
shocking wrong to Eastern nations. We 
may boast'of our progress in - science, 


“and of our education, but of our moral- 


ity, never.’ | 
Sentences from her answers may be 


quoted as follows :— 


bil ‘Every nation has its angel, which 
tries to guide and. direct its policy.’ 

“Thoughts of anger and, revenge go 
like a- streak through the community, - 
and firid result in crime. A good ' 


thought aa in the same way and up- E 


lifts the race.’ 

oes | believe that Christ is living now 
in a physical body, and reachable not 
only from the spiritual standpoint, but 


that He may yet be known and touched 


by people as in those days.’ . | 
“ “Mrs. Eddy’s book on ‘Mind and 
Matter’ is very bad ae and 
very poor logic.’ | 
E: is strange how in old sayings — 
there remains a trace of occult know- 
ledge. People now have only five 
senses, but they speak of a man being 
frightened out of “his seven senses,’ 
The -two lost. senses may be developed 
again. I do -not ‘think man has yet 
by any means ee his final physical 
development.’ ’ 


Teroa IN ETETA 


Englańd had intro- ` o 
‘duced prostitution never known ‘in In- 


9 


— 


Relation to Our’ Brother— 
The Man in Prison 


When 1 ead’ in the Theosophist, and 
later in the MESSENGER, Mrs. Besant’s 


purpose to. create the “Order of Ser- 
vice” and thus link the Society to all 
` movements for the betterment. of the 
world, my heart leaped for'joy.. I knew 


I had found my place. I was born a 
Methodist, and after the strictest man- 
ner I was orthodox until I came down 
to Oakland and fell into broader ways 


of thinking, and began to take a larger.. 
In my own church one 
did not hear me “shoutin’,” but I did 


view of life. 


believe in the gospel of ministry, and 
tried to “lend a hand” wherever I heard 


the cry of need, for something within 
claimed * brotherhood as 


me always 
shown in the life of Jesus, to whom my 
heart acknowledged | its sovereignty—a 
kinship ‘with the sorrowing, the weak, 
the outcast and the helpless—something 


the something that stirred the, heart 


of the good Bishop who said, “There is 


‘a lonely sou out E I must go and 


visit him.” 
As I came into ee with The- 


osophists, among whom were friends 
best beloved, I did ‘not feel drawn to. 


the study of its many books concerning 
the Root. Races, Chains, Rounds and 


hidden things, but with its first object— 
_ Brotherhood—I was in hearty accord. 
- Did not Master K. H. say, “The first 


object of the Theosophical Society is 


= philanthrophy ; : the moral and spiritual 
suffering of the world needs help and 


cure more than science needs aid from 
us in any field of discovery, and the 
sphere of usefulness can be found any- 


where.” 


The announcement of Mrs. 


Besant. 
has met with enthusiastic consent by all 
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7% “The. Order of Service” and Its 


members who had been longing to serve. 

Briefly, “The Order of Service” has been | 
created for those members who wish to 
organize themselves for various’ lines 


- of service to actively promote the first 
object of the:Society, and who desire to. 
co-operate with all the world movements `. 


whose object is also brotherhood. “All 


for each, and each for all—every man | 


lifting where he can,’—a practical, 
working order, giving to others, like my- 


‘self, an outlet for those energies long 


held in check, and thus, too, may the 
Theosophical Society, with its occult 
wisdom and insight into things not seen 
by the superficial observer or thinker, ac- 
complish the great work given into its ' 


hands, and so fulfill the command of the 


Master Jestis—dear lover of his breth- 


ren—“Little Children, love one another.” 


Love is the Law. 


“The Order of Service” will enable 
any member to take up any line of prac- 
tical work' which appeals to him, and 
which he feels he is best fitted to do for 
his brother man, by organizing a league 
alone that line which will include others 


| like-minded, and work for it in the in- 


terest of. the general welfare of So- 
ciety, and so make the world the better 
for their being, and gladder for. their i 
human speech. 


It is a wonderful agent in spreading 


‘the principles of Theosophy in all direc- — 


tions. Already Mr. ‘Warrington, to 
whom it has appealed very strongly, says- 
that Leagues have been formed in India 
for a variety of practical purposes. 


‘Chicago also organized seven Councils, 


among which I noticed social purity and. 
prison work, mystic arts, and several 


other subjects under consideration, thus 


showing other branches how. to begin 
the work, and so adapt ‘Theosophy to all . 
conditions of life, realizing the main 
purpose—to permeate the outside world, 
with Theosophical ideals—forMrs. Bes-. 
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| sage in her spirit of abinda love, 


- broken down. 


declares “The time has come when the 
limiting - the walls of the society shall be 


pathize with otherworld movements, and 


_. co-operate with all who love the truth 
and desire to bring in the iii of 


heaven on earth.” 


_. In choosing this subject, I am taking 


the line which appeals | most powerfully 


to me—Our Brother, The Man in Pris- 


on, and how we may help him by chang- 


ing the attitude of society, as a: whole, 


toward him—a beautiful order of ser- 


-vice, and one into which we may enter 


We should aim to sym- 


j 


with boundless enthusiasm, and in which 


we may obtain great joy. 

l We see on every hand penitentiaries, 
jails, work-houses, state prisons and de- 

tention ‘homes; we ‘hear much talk of 


“the criminal class,” we read, if we read 


the’ newspapers, of men, women, boys 


‘ various places ' 


—_— 


and girls who are daily arraigned before 


judge. and jury and seritenced to these 
of punishment—mind 


you, punishment—for terms ranging 
anywhere from one to five, ten, fifteen, 
twenty years, or longer. One judge in 


California’ has brought down upon his 
- head (and justly) the criticism of his 


fellow judges for sentencing a mere lad 
fourteen or fifteen years old to prison 
for fifty years. 
Do you suppose that that judge, or for 
that matter, any judge who understood 
the law of karma, could lightly or cruel- 
ly, or heartlessly impose such a sentence 
as that upon an ignorant boy, and com- 


mit him to the daily. contact of men old 


in sin? For many judges know, and say 


frankly, as do others who know what 


the influence of prisons is, that -it is 
a school for criminals; all its require- 
ments are provided and paid for by the 


Think of it! fifty years! 


public: in. the erection, organization and 


equipment of jails and prisons, for there 
he finds teachers skilled in their work, 


that—is often the idea. 
“society is claimed to be the aim, and the 


od of 
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and pupils who at least have opportunity 
and leisure to learn. To send men to 
the average prison is to make. criminals, 
and second or third terms simply con- 
firm in that manner life. 7 


The present system which society en- 


dorses is based on three principles in 


dealing with what it calls “the: criminal 
class.” . Vindictive 
punishment for the crime, so much for 
Protection to 


deterrent power of fear is the method 


employed. .It seems-to me it is the sys- 
tem that needs to be reformed, or abol, 
ished altogether, as they are doing in | 
some states, more -advanced in civiliza- - 


tion than California. A state prison is 


a kind of factory of compulsory labor: | 


where a man is worked and poorly fed, 


lashed and scourged, and his earnings go — 
to'the state treasury.. He is robbed by, 


the state. that is supposed to be punish- 
ing him for breaking the same laws. 


That is the penalty. paid -by those who 


are in authority ; they also suffer a moral 
disintegration and hardening of the heart 
through this punishing, revengeful meth- 
treatment—lightly, 
cruelly dealing with human destinies 
aye, with the souls of men. Hear the 
words of another California judge who 


it noted for his long sentences for men, ' 


but who sees- clearly where society ought 
to begin its reform: “It is a whole lot 


better to foresee and prevent crime by 


taking hold of the delinquent child and 
reforming him, than to wait until he is 


older, and then send him to San Quen- ` 7 


tin ; pue don't make men any better up 
there.” 

This is just where “The. Order of 
Service” may do its best work by teach- 


ing in every possible way the better yn- 


derstanding to both Judge and judged. 


When we see the manner in which most . 
judges obtain their nominations, the ' 


. carelessly, - 


justice—so much” _ 


ae 


| { 
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crooked and devious ways of politicians, 


the inefficiency and evils of the prison 


system which is so largely due to parti-. 
san politics, justice demands that we 


‘shall right these wrongs. It is not by 
wealth and luxury and selfishness alone 
_ that nations decay, but by injustice. That 


crime is on the increase we all know, and 
that to the average. person it is a mat- 


ter of no concern, we also know. We 
see the indifference and apathy of so- 


ciety to its own best interests; we see . 


vice and public service linked together 
to corrupt and ruin men and women. It 
1s true in city, state and nation—justice, 
a thing to be played with! Justice—“It 
is to laugh! Ah me, it is to cry!” at 
the travesty. = | | 

Governor Pardee, of California, in 
his last message to the legislature, less 


than two years ago, said, “No fact in . 
_ connection with the penal system of the 


state stands out with greater distinctive- 


ness than the rapid growth of the prison 


population. Within the last six years 


the increase in our, two prisons has been 
- twenty-four per cent! 


The increase was 
more in six years than in the previous 
ten years.” 

On July first, 1908, fete were 27 12 
persons confined in the two state pris- 
ons—1703 at San Quentin, and 1009 at 
Folsom. According to the latest statis- 


tics available there are more prisoners 


in proportion to-its population in Cali- 
fornia then any other state 11 the Union 
except Nevada, Wyoming, Florida and 
Arizona. A majority of the prisoners 


are under thirty years of age—many less 


than twenty-one when sentenced. 
The housing capacity of these two 


prisons is wholly inadequate for the 
present large population. 
packed in small cells, | 
smelling like stables—less than 900. 
There is 


The men are 
ill-lighted, and 


rooms for the 2712 persons. 
not a cell with the requisite air-supply. 
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Taking these figures, showing the con- 
gested condition of these two places, can 


you not see the impossibility of segrega- 
tion, and that they are truly training 


schools for crime? Judges of the Superior 


Court have repeatedly said they were re- 
luctant to send young men to these pris- 
ons, but they. had no alternative, al- 
though they knew such commitments 


l generally lead to or confirm a life of 


crime. 


District Attorney Boun of Alameda’ 
. County, says, “Besides the large number 


of men in state prisons there are hun- 
dreds in city and county jails. Some 


are low-browed criminals, but sixty-five | 


per cent are manly young men under 


twenty-eight, charged with felonies. Why 


are they in prison—why are they law 
breakers, you ask? Drunkenness and 
gambling—race-track gambling in this 
county,” 
not maintain that all gambling will cease 


_1f the race-track is closed, any more than 


I maintain that' all murder will cease 


if you hang one murderer, but at any 


and he goes on to say, “I do 


police station you will find'that séventy- - 


five per cent of the telegrams received 
describing the man wanted, read, ‘He 
frequents the race-track, and can’ be 
found there.’ We hear of trusted em- 
ployes embezzling funds- to play the 
races, of fathers being called on to make 


good defalcations of their sons, due to 


the same cause; and yet, it is permitted! ` 


The statutes prohibit a long list of games, 


gambling, etc., but are silent on the 
subject of pool selling. Here, the state 


which punishes the individual who is 
caught is at. fault for the commis- 


sion of these crimes, for as 
citizens and voters we could . 
elect legislatures this fall, pledg- 


ed in advance, to vote right on the race- 
track question, and so help to destroy 


these forces that wreck and ruin young 


men,” 


- 
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- The very tiny newsboys on the streets 
are contaminated by these influences, 
and Theosophists know what such 
thought vibrations mean upon the indivi- 
dual life of a community. | 

As 1 have'said, one has but to glance - 
at the daily newspaper to. learn how 
small boys are constantly coming to 
judgment—as young as fourteen they 
have been sent to San Quentin. 
tention home for them. These boys are 
usually up for stealing, their ages rang- 
ing from seven to fourteen and sixteen. 
Go to the Juvenile Court and hear the 
-report of Mr. Todd, of San Francisco, 
` or Mr. Ruess, of Oakland, and one will 
quickly find that we have a boy problem 
of startling magnitude, and some weak 
places in our social fabric as well. We 
cannot dismiss the subject of the boy, 
problem with a shrug and, “It’s none of 
- my business—the boy was bad, and 
ought to be O is his karma 
working out;” but, 'heosophists 
whose efforts are: ce ee not only. 
for the attainment of the highest ideals 
for ourselves, but for all our brothers, 
we must look at the inside facts—the 
contributory cause—and see ‘where lie 
our shortcomings—that it is Society, of 
which we are a part, that is often incor- 
rigible and criminal in its neglect, instead 
of the boy we so willingly hand over to 
punishment. 
property, and not character—the one 


- thing—the foundation, on which Judge- 


Lindsay, Judge Mack, and others who | 


are seeking to protect the child, are try- 


ing to build—“The law of the heart plan, 


the plan of getting behind the facts, 
finding out what the boy did, and what 


the boy is’—(there’s your psychology) 
“and then I try the scheme of character- 
building,” 


Says Judge Lindsay, “I work with my _ 


boys through co-operation,” The men. 
who handle cases of this kind know these 


- 


N 


No de- — 


Laws are made to protect 


things, though they do not call fhem by 
our technical names. ‘They are facts, 
and we must face conditions as they are, 
and work to make them what they ought 
to be. They have seen that punishment— 
‘vindictive punishment—does not act as 
a deterrent ;' 
more surely brought about. by appealing | 
to their honor, “by giving them a square 
deal,” by kindness, and by justice. 


I. read an article in a magazine not 


_ long ago in which the character‘ of a 


country minister was described in these 
words: “He knew he didn't-know much, 
so he tried to be kind.” It is certainly 
a good starting point. | 


“What is the real good?” 
I asked in musing mood— . - 
“Order,” said the law court! 


, 


nome dge,” said the school; 
“Truth,” said the wise AS 
“Pleasure,” said “the fool 
“Love,” said the maiden; 
“Beauty,” said the page; 


“Freedom,” -said the dreamer ;- 


| “Home,” said the sage; 


“Fame,” said the soldier; * 


“Equity,” said the seer; E 
Spoke my heart full sadly, 
“The answer is not here.” 
Then within my bosom ` 
Softly this 1 heard, 

“Each heart holds the secret, 


‘Kindness’ ‘is the word.” | 


l \ 
- Chance or passion are supposed to 
herald the entrance of most children who 
come into the world—not always among 


the poor and oe either, | hs 


that reformation ` can be 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 


London 


‘The English newspapers have recently been 
discussing the subject of spirit photography, 
with characteristic shallowness. The discussion 
arose, in the first instance, from a speech by 
the Ven. Archdeacon Colley, a clergyman of 
the Church of England, followed by an exhibi- 
tion of spirit photographs in his possession. 
Archdeacon Colley is a confirmed spiritualist, 
and his name will be fresh in the minds of 
most English readers, as having figured recent- 
ly in law suit in which he won damages from 
Mr. Maskelyne, the well known illusionist, who 
claimed to have fu... -~e conditions of a 
challenge thrown out by the Archdeacon to 
produce by conjury a materialized spirit form 
under conditions similar to those obtaining when 
the actual materialisation took place, many 
years ago. Mr. A. P. Sinnett entered the arena, 
with the assertion that he had in his possession 
several instances of genuine psychic photo-- 
graphs. A commission has been appointed to 
investigate the whole matter by the Daily 
Mail; and, in the issue of that journal for 
October 23rd, the following gentlemen were 
mentioned as having consented to sit on the 
board of inquiry: Mr. A. P. Sennet; Mr, E, R. 
Serocold Skeeles, the solicitor who acted for 
Archdeacon Colley in the law case; Mr. Robt. 
King, till lately President of the North London 
Lodge of the Theosophical Society, who is 
endowed with considerable psychic faculty. 
Three photographic experts represent photo- 
graphic interests, and Mr. T. Thorne Baker, 
F. C. S., F. R. P. S., will act as an independent 
and open-minded member of the commission. 

As Mr. Sinnett has pointed out, the requisite 
conditions of occult science must be fully com- 


plied with, and it may take some time before | 


any results are achieved. One may doubt 
whether any results of value will acerue, as 


the mental atmosphere set up by persons who” 


are convinced that spiritualists are either fools 
or knaves, is not conducive to good psychic 
conditions. Nevertheless, as the result of 
patient experimenting, the late Mr. Traille 
Traylor, himself a photographic expert of no 
mean order, became convinced of the genuine- 
ness of spirit photography. He demonstrated 
that such photographs could, on occasion, be 
obtained without the use of a camera and 
lens at all, a fact which opens up the in- 
teresting question as to whether they are in- 


variably due to the partial materialization of 
astral entities into the physical plane, the plane 
being affected by ultra-violet rays reflected 
from the etheric matter which these entities 
build round themselves and which the average 
human eye is not sensitive enough to detect. 
It may be possible that these photographs are 
sometimes photographs by spirits rather than 
of spirits. It is known that thought activity 
sets up reflex waves in the ether, which— 
witness Dr. Baraduc’s experiments—affect a 
sensitive plate, and the fact that spirit photo- 
graphs have been obtained without the use of 
a lens, being simply impressed upon tue plate 
in its black envelope, suggests that this mode 
of procedure may sometimes be adopted by our 
astral friends. James I. Wedgwood. 


The Law of Rhythmic Breath, by Ella Adelia 
Fletcher, (publisher, R. F. Fenno, New York) 
is dedicated to Rama Prasad, author of 
Nature’s Finer Forces. It is all about Tattvas. 
I have not myself coherently grasped what 
a tattva is, and this work does not help me 
out of the difficulty. Our leading theosophical 
authors are quoted from throughout the book, 
which is obviously meant to be of great 
help. 

But, nevertheless, works like these dealing 
with breathing practices of India, are most 
pernicious and do untold harm. Plenty of 
fresh air and deep breaths is what common 
sense dictates, but when enthusiasts think of 
taking up “breathing practices,” my advice to 
them is Don’t. 

In India these Hatha Yoga practices are 
done under the direct supervision of a quali- 
fied teacher; the pupil lives with the teacher 
and is under close observation. Climate and 
absence of nervous tension in the East make 
many things possible there, that are unwise 
to attempt here. I have met several nervous 
wrecks in this country, the result of these 
breathing practices and repeating Sanskrit 
mantrams. 

These practices are well enough in their 
way, as “stunts”; they lead to a crude form 
of psychism that‘ brings more harm than good, 
unless there be a qualified teacher constantly 
with the would-be yogi. But there is such a 
thing as “monkeying” with occultism, as in 
hypnotism, and these “yoga practices”: we as 
Theosophists have a great duty in constantly 
sounding a warning against this plunging in- 
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to occultism, simply — teaching of a 
certain kind is to be had for a few dollars. 
It is not “practicés” that counts for soul- 


growth, but character; purity of heart, re- 


nunciation, search for wisdom, compassion 


these are the important things in life, visible 


and invisible; without’ them psychism is a 
path of woe, full of self-made pit-falls and 
snares; With them the soul grows as grows 
the flower to the spiritual gifts of the Christs 
of the world. Shall men strive for the les- 
ser thing? OI. 


Under the head of “Messages from the Dead” 
the editor comments on the latest from the pen 


- of Sir Oliver Lodge who says that the society . 
of “Psychical Research” has had communications — 


from the date deceased Mr. F. H. W. Myers, the 
author of “Human Personality and its sur- 
vival of. bodily death.” The details of the 
“Messages from the Dead” is found in the 
Journal of the Society for Psychical Research. 
They are conveyed by the help of a pen in the 
hand, of a medium whose right name is not 


given, but who is called “Mrs. Holland.”. The / 


messages are obscure and interrupted, but a 
great many of ‘them are printed. Many speak 
of the difficulty to open communications be- 
tween the living and the dead. Thus sounds 
a message from Edmond Gurney: “The nearest 
comparison I can find to make plain the dif- 
ficulties to send messages is that I seem 


to stand behind a screen of frosted glass 


which impedes my sight, kills the sound, 
while dictating feebly to a little will: 
ing and dull secretary. ‘A feeling of awful in- 


| ability depresses‘ me,—I am so unable to say 


that which means so much. I cannot put my- 


self in communication with them who would 


understand and believe me.—You need a great 
deal of practice before you can begin to help 


me, as I need and do not know how such, prac- 


tice can be arranged. It is like confiding a very 
precious message to a sleeping person.” A 
living being is on a lower stage of spiritual 


evolution and cannot clearly conceive the im-. 


‘pressions from those who have left the “chains 


wy 


ured, which seems to make mediation with 
_ the world of the senses impossible or at least — 


of the flesh.” | 

These messages gave also some explanation 
of the existence after death. After death fol- 
lowed the effacement and darkening of the con- 


. e . | iJ 
sciousness. I was, says the spirit, as transfig- 


to make communication with the living diffi- 
cult. Mr., Myers’ first communications should 
have been made in the form of verse, though 
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greatly inferior to' his poems. Then followed; 


.. Several explanations how he after death had 
his perceptions, which not ares. seemed to | 


_ be so clear. 


On account of these pretended. messages had ' 


Mr. W. T. Stead, according to “Review of Re-- 


views,” asked a lady who often received mes- 


sages from the spiritual world in the-form of 
involuntary automatic writing, if she would 
ae, 


not try to’ get’ a’ message from Myers. 


~ 


- finally she received a communication that. 


Myers: had made several discoveries on the 
other side of the ‘grave and in several cases 
had come to. other results than those he had 
while living, particularly when he wrote ‘Hu- 
man Personality,” and he also intended to com- 
municate the discoveries he made as far as it 


“was possible. for him to do so. - 


Miss Alice Johnson, through whom these 


revelations have been put before the Psychical - 


Research society is nevertheless inclined to look 
upon the whole with distrust and to doubt the 
_ theory that the messages had come from the 
dead. 


\ 


EN 


\ a 


The first ‘international moral educational — 


i! 
” 


congress will be convened in London early in 
. the fall and the foremost educationists of the 
world will meet to interchange views on the 
, Proper way to incorporate specific moral train- 
ing. into the various school curricula. 


` This congress is really a continuation. of a ` 


movement which originated in Germany two 


years ago, where students of modern educa: 


and Japan discussed the need: for removing 


‘the primary emphasis from mental training’ 


in the young. That this same conviction has 


grown among American educationists quite in- 


dependently was made apparent last year, when 
a national conference for a similar purpose 
was Bae ` 


SALAAM ALEIKUM. . 


_, (Peace be with thee.) 
_I pray the prayer that the Easterns do— 
. May the peace of ALLAH abide with you, ' 
Wherever you stay, wherever you go, 
. May the beautiful flowers of ALLAH grow. 
Through days of labor. and nights of rest 
May the Love of ALLAH make you blest, 
-So I touch my heart as the Easterns do— 
May the Peace of ALLAH abide with you. 


tional methods in Europe, the United States ' 


; ' 


a 


» 


\ . 
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“Science and Spiritism” |. 


Under the above title a writer in THE NA- 


TION (issue of Sept. 10th, 1908) has set forth 


some reasons why scientific men largely decline — 
- to concern themselves with psychic problems. 


He compares interest in the occult with the in- 
stinctive interest of animals in anything that 
is new to their experience, and is inclined to 


explain the fascination which the mysterious — 
‘has for some minds by the proverbial desire of 


the public “to be fooled.” ‘The suggestion that 
men of scientific training should attempt to. 
solve some of the problems which a mass of 
psychical phenomena presents, he rejects as 


- premature, if not entirely without proper basis. 


That trained men are unwilling to devote 
time to these problems he considers as not 
due either to'"ignorance or to prejudice, ‘but 


- rather because their importance is not es- 


tablished and vecause they are not of a kind 
with which scientific training accustoms one to 


_ deal. The exact contros, of condition which is 
essential in ordinary scientific investigations is 


` y impossible, and, moreover, the accuracy of 
the records of.such phenomena is -generally 


‘ dubious. “Attempts at deception are common 
. in this field and unconscious obstructions to 


careful investigation and experimentation are 
nearly always offered, even by the best mean- 


‘ing and most intelligent. persons within whose 
‘experience such phenomena occur. Other prob- 


lems equally interesting offer themselves to the 
attention of the trained student which are free 
from this disadvantage and whose pursuit, 


- therefore, is almost certain to be more fruitful 


and satisfactory. Moreover, very many of 
these so-called mysterious phenomena have 
found their explanation in terms of known 
laws, and with the probability that presently 


. many others will be so explained, the student 


may, according to this writer, be fairly ex- 
cused from concerning himself with anything 
within this field. | | 

That the physicist or the psychologist might 
be called upon to consider the phenomena of 
thought transference is a natural suggestion, 


but, according to our writer, the physicist need 


not worry as long as such unrecognized physi- 
cal activities as may lie behind telepathy do not 


i - interfere with any of his ordinary experiments, | 


and the psychologist, in a similar way, may 


safely neglect such phenomena if the work of. 
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his laboratory is not rendered either difficult or — 
futile by the intervention of any unclassified 
psychical forces. __ . a 
Readers of The Messenger who are more par- 
ticularly and permanently interested in psychic 
problems may care to look up the article men- 


tioned, since it represents somewhat typically 


the attitude of most scientific men. 


The Allahabad Pioneer published recently a 


- further account of the exploration of Dr. M. A. 


Stein,. written from Khotan in July last. In 
September, 1907, he commenced ‘the long jour- 
ney to the Tarim Basin for his second winter 
archaeological campaign. = He reached Kara- 
shahr, on the border of this region, in De- 
cember, and at Korla made a fresh investigation 
of a group of Buddhist shrines, which had al- 
ready been examined by Prof. Grunwedel. Many 
fine painted panels and reliefs were unearthed 
here. The country, once irrigated from ‘the © 


Karakash River, must in former times have sup- 


ported a large and thriving population, and: 
even now, if the channels were restored; these 
settlements might be: re-establishd. About 


Christmas the cold of the valley drove the party 
to the sunnier hill country. After returning 


to Korla he marched from the Inchike or Shah- 


= yar River along a previously unexplored route : 


to the Kuchar oasis, where the ruins had lately 


.been carefully explored by successive parties 


of Japanese, German, and Russian archaeolo- 
gists. ‘So, after a hazardous desert march, he 
was glad to re-visit his old hunting ground at 
Kara-dong. March and April wre spent in i 
examining the desert belt adjoining the ‘oasis 
from Damoko to Khotan, and from a collection 
of unsavory middens he recovereu a. great mass 
of documents, mainly Indian, Chinese, and Tib- 
etan, none of which, apparently, is later than 
the eighth or ninth century A. D. -At the! be- 
ginning of May Dr. Stein reached Aksu, after 
suffering severely from heat and dust-storms. 


Here he arranged for the continuation of the 


survey of the outer Tien-shan range as far 
westward as the passes above Kashgar. After 
some further exploration the traveller was 


~ „forced to return to Khotan, where, when this 


letter was dispatched, he was engaged in pack- 
ing up his large collections, many of them 
consisting of fragile. documents, which need 
much care, preparatory to sending them by the 
long and difficult route across the Himalaya to 
India.—Nature, Nov. 5, 1908. í 
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That the foremost, exponents of the science 
and also of the art of today are giving ever 
increased recognition to what may be called 
the essential unity of Nature, is evident from 
the trend of many contemporary articles— 
those intended primarily for the man of science, 
himself, as well as for the man in the street. A 


paper, written evidently in a tone of compro- 


mise between the scientific and the popular, ap- 
peared recently in that conservative English 
monthly, the “Westminster Review,” entitled 
“The Colour-Pitch of Music.” The writer, Ellen 
Haskell, points out that for half a century or 


more there has been increasing endeavor to ob- . 


tain one ' definite, 
- Continuing, she says: 


universal musical pitch. 


“It would seem that the decision as to one 
universally accepted pitch must rest on the 


decision as to the true pitch. Which rate of. 


vibration produces the truest note? 
“The answer can only be: that rate which 
produces a note—and its colour. 


“There has arisen, with the desire for a 
universal musical pitch, a steadily growing 
belief that music and colour are, not only in- 
ter-related, but co-existent. Just, how this can 


. be is not easy to make clear; but, as both are | 


a matter of vibration, and vibratión is one in 
essence, so it is thought that the vibrations 
of music 4nd colour must be one essentially, 
the only difference being the rate of vibration. 
But as colour vibration is so much quicker than 
sound, it appears to be activity on quite a 
different plane, vibration in a medium more 


subtle than air, i. e., vibration in ether. 
if vibration is one in essence, it is conceivable 


that a vibration starting in the colour medium, 
| and traveling on into the medium of sound 
would produce first, in the ether, its essential 
colour, and then, in the air, its essential sound, 
or vice versa, if the beginning were slow, in- 
creasing to intensity of rapidity.” 

She then goes on to say: 


“Since colour and music were suspected of 


being related, many efforts have been made 
to express the two together. The result has 
been not a little confusion, because no two see 
the same colors as produced by, or represent- 
ing, given notes. | 

«Yet if colour-music is a fact in nature, there 
must exist its invariable law; that is, each note 
must have its own colour, and never produce, 
or be produced, by any other. © 

“Is there such a law? That is, has each note 
its own definite colour, or each colour its own 
note; and how can the two be indisputably 
demonstrated together, seeing that thoúgh each 


Yet . 


is a result of vibration, color vibrates at a 
far higher rate than the highest known note 
of music, and neither seems able to demonstrate — 
in the medium of the other?” 

She then describes the invention of an 
American, Dr. Thaddeus Cahill, of Oberlin, 
Ohio, a machine which produces music by 
means of of electricity, and adds: 

“It may be th:.t just as electricity needs a 
special instrument to translate its vibrations 


from the medium of light and colour into the — 


medium of sound, so there is needed a special 
instrument to translate the rapid sound vibra- 
tions of the higher harmonic note into the — 


subtler light vibrations of its particular colour, 
This instrument it should surely be no more 
difficult to invent than it has been to produce 


Dr. Cahill’s music translator. In the not far 
distant future a machine will be invented that ` 
will produce an electric vibration which, with 
one set of machinery, will be translated into . 


a note music, and with another demonstrate = 


that note’s special colour. 


“Naturally such duplex demonstration .can 
be possible only if, and when, the machine pro- 
duces a note at its true pitch. If when vi- 
brating at the rate of 435 vibrations a second, 
the note called A could be made to produce a 
harmonic of such rapidity that it penetrates 


the domain of light and produces a colour, then 


that “pitch” of that: note could be accepted 
universally as the true and only pitch, and 
all others regulated by it. | 
“Any vibration quicker or slower would 
throw tne note out of its order, demonstrated 
by change in colour, and the result would be 
not A, but another sound which should bear ` 
another name. __ 
“In the course of time our musical pitch has 


been raised so much that now the note called A 


is vibrating at the rate of the note that ‘used 
to be called C. This, if there is a law of Col- 
our Music, would result in changing the col- 
our- of each note. For example,. if the two 
scales are combined in their originally demon- 
strated order, A should be Red; B, Orange; 
C, Yellow; D, Green; E, Blue; F, Amethyst, 
and G, Violet. In the. present third-higher pitch ` 
the note called A must be in reality C, and 
so the present A would produce Yellow, C . 
would produce Blie, and Red. would be pro- 
duced, or demonstrated, by the note now called 
F, which is, on this hypothesis, the true `A, 
the original keynote of written music.” 

- The concluding paragraph of Mrs. Gaskell’s 
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no philosophy more fitted than theosophy, to 


thoug....ul article will appeal to those who 


' recognize the part that music is destined to 


play, both in ‘the occultism of the future and 
in the upbuilding of its civilization—such 2 
part as it has not played since the days of 
. Pythagoras. 


“When we achieve this universal pitch no 
‘IT would that - 
' my tongue could utter the thoughts that arise 


longer will. the cry go forth: 


in.me;? for true music, whether it utters words 
or only sounds, gives relief by setting free the 


thoughts: and emotions that lie too deep and ' 


are’ too’ sacred for utterance. Is it not this 


7 | relief, caused by the setting free of pent-up. 
. thought- -emotion that is expressed in the sigh 


of satisfaction that follows music that is in 


perfect harmony in worđs, sounds and execu- 


tion, such as we do hear, but oh! how rarely!” 


4 


Lady Agnes Grove, writing in The. Fort- 
nightly recently, earnestly pledds for a right 
appreciation of the grave importance of im- 
parting fundamental moral concepts through 
education. She deplored the undue emphasis — 
which has been placed by educators in the past 


upon the mere mental flexibility and adroitness 
‘which comes of having pursued a long course 


of study in the public and higher schools. At 
the risk of calling down upon herself the 
charge of being platitudinous she reminded her 


readers that character is of more value than 
intellectual agility, but, she went on to say, 
mere intellectual. agility is promoted where : 


the, element of humanitarianism is injected. 
The modern conception. of the world which 
recognizes: more and more the essential one- 
ness of human interest has tended to break 
down the ‘artificial barriers which separated 


` nation from nation. The international congress 
- proposes to build up a common large ethical . 


ideal conformable to the interests of all.. ‘While 
‘it is apparent that humanity has not yet 


reached a stage where this is possible to the 


fullest extent, the movement is clearly a reach- 


ing out for more intelligent adjustments 
among nations and a higher conception of the 
responsibility oí the individual “o the nation 
and the world. | \ 


There is a field, where theosophical. work 


| and labor should first set in, because there is 


build up the ethical idéals of the world. But 


- people must know our ideals and we have to 


teach them and, what is more, to live them. 


t 


‘product. of the structure, 


is called “Our Usable Occult Forces.” 
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In addition to the usual, number of “New. 
Thought magazines—all of which contain the- 
osophy, more or less, “watered down”—two, 
at least, of the recent “popular” magazines 
contain articles which from the point-of: view , 
of the Theosophist are rather note- worthy, 
inasmuch as they show the extent. to which 
Theosophical ideas are permeating current lit- 
erature, along the lines of all three df the ob- ` 
jects of the society. One of these popular 
monthlies is the “Cosmopolitan,” the., Novem- 
ber number of which contains three ar- 
ticles; which, although written in rather 
sensational style, yet are in their re- 
spective ways significant as to the trend 
of the times. One of these by Hudson Maxim, 
is entitled, “Man’s Machine-made Millennium,” 
the other—even more indicative of popular- in- 
terest along such lines—by Lida A. Churchill, 


such articles seldom possess literary merit and 
are of but little value to one who has. access 
to Theosophical publications, yet they have 
«their part in further popularizing certain por- : 
“tions of the Divine Wisdom—those portions 
which, are as “milk for babes.”- 


It is always interesting to note where 
materialistic science enters upon the realm, 


of the unseen, for it means an added cor- 


_roboration of theosophic truth. Our students - 
‘are familiar enough with: the conception of 


the group-soul, but that a biologist should 


-propound a similar idea is deeply interesting. | 


Hitherto scientists have required every fac- 
tor in the evolutionary process to be stated | 
in terms of physical matter; but a freedom 
from this limitation is already evident from 
the criticisms of many biologists of the 
“physico-chemical. theory of life.” 
meeting of the British Association this year 


in Dublin, Dr. Haldane almost propounded a 


“vital principle” outside of visible matter to 
explain sóme of the mysteries of heredity. 
Of ' course he does not use the term id 
soul,” but he is not far from it. 

Thus, speaking of the living organism he 
says: “Its activity expresses itself in the 
development and maintenance of its structure, 
which' is nothing but the expression of this 
activity.” .(In other words, life is not the — 
| but that which 
utilizes it.) “Its identity as an organism is. 


not physical identity, since from the physical 
' standpoint the material - and energy passing 


soe it ad be rapidly changing, 


In 


\ 


- While © 


At the .. 
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recognizing it as an organism + we are ap- 
plying an elementary conception which goes 


deeper than the conceptions of matter and : 


energy, since apparent matter and energy 


contained in, or passing through, or reacting | 
with, the organism are treated as only the 


sensuous expression of its existence.” 
This is a technical and elaborate way of 


speaking of the group-soul, “which goes deeper — 


than the conceptions of matter and energy”; 


and since the’ group-soul is on the’ lower. 


‘mental plane, matter and energy in the 

physical structure is truly “only the sens- 

uous expression of its existence.” 
Transmutation of metals has ever been 


a fascinating experiment, and nowadays the 
scientist is not ashamed to put on the role * 
The recent oceult “investiga- | 


of alchemist. ' 
tions into chemistry show the ‘principles | of 
transmutation. Some occult 


broken down to lead, and thorium to bis- 


muth. An examination of- mercury shows 


certain characteristics of gold are included 


in it, and the old alchemists, in trying to 


change mercury to gold, were experimenting 
in the rigui airéction after all. 


f 


` 


The following book-review from the “Los 


Angeles Times”—one of the representative pa- 


pers of tħe Pacific coast—is of some interest 
as showing the spirit in which the reviews 
now treat novels in which the psychic element 
is introduced—in marked contrast to tleiz at- 
titude of a few years ago: | 

in his latest novel, “The Guest of ia 


Mr. Tarkington brings his readers into curi- 


ous psychological field, as far as may be from 
the solid earth which upheld “The Gentleman 
from Indiana.” The scene.is Paris in the first 
. chapter and Italy in ‘all the succeeding ones, 
though the hero and heroine, and most of the 
other characters of the book, are Americans. 
The story is a fascinating—perhaps a possible 
—one, for in the light of the present-day revel- 
ations.on the borderland of the unknowable, 
every. man’s philosophy must admit the exis- 
tence of phenomena which it cannot explain 
and which it never dreamed of before. | 
To the large number of Theosophists now 
interested in prison reform, a recent book, 


written conjointly by James Hopper and Freu . 
_R. Bechdolt, of Los Angeles, entitled “9009”. 


will be of keen interest. This book—the cov- 
ers of which dre colored in the guise of prison 
- stripes—is the Eoy: of a convict. 


- experiments 
recently made show that uranium can be > 


- 90 

It is a book decidedly out of the. ordinary. 
While from a literary point of view defects 
might be found, it is nevertheless a story and 
a remarkable story. It is an intricate psycho- 
logical study of an imprisoned man and is 


- an appalling indi¢tment of our prison systems, 


written by one who knows whereof he speaks, 
Mr. Bechdolt—formerly a newspaper man— 
has for years made a special study of criminals - 
and criminology, and on several occasions went . 
to live among those whose life he portrays. 

Aside from the artistic value of the book, the 
sweep of the facts which it presents is stag- 

gering. As has been well said, “9009 is a qu | 


tion which must be answered.” 


The book is inscribed to “One Who Wept. dl 
Its preface states that the book's purpose is 
to show “how society, though sheer crass stu- 
pidity creates a monster, which then it has 
¡to destroy, at the cost of labor, blood and 
(which may concern it ore) of much gold.” 

yg Janet B. ‘McGovern. 

Those interested in the study of religions 
will be interested in a series of manuals on the 


‘great religions published by Dutton of New 


York. The price is about 50 cents each, and 
the little books are by well known scholars 


- in. England and elsewhere, recognized authori- 


ties in the various subjects. The series was 
started in England, but Dutton is the Ameri- 
can “publisher. Hinduism, Buddhism, Zoro- 
astrianism, Judaism, Confucius, Las-tze and 
others are all represented in the series. An- 
other interesting series comes from Constable 
and Co., of London, at one shilling each, on 
“Philosophies, Ancient and Modern.” There: 
have so far appeared works on Early Greek 
F Mlosophy, Seem, ete, | 


The Webb City, Mo, s dori, print- 
ed a two column article on the annual 
convention of the ‘Theosophical Society, 
written in a sympathetic mood and con- 
taining an account of the activities which 
was quite complete. 


(Written for The Nautilus.) 
And only the Master shall praise us, and only 
. the Master shall blame, 
And no:one shall work for money, and no one 
shall work for fame. 
, But each for joy of the working, and each in 
his separate star, 


Shall draw the. Thing as. he sees it for the 


God of the Things as they are. 
nds PUBS 


EU 
True and False Yoga 


Neva could a saying be more appo- 


| site than “A little knowledge is a dan- . 


gerous thing,” in relation to the. prac- 


` tice of Yoga. 


Generally when a ‘book on that sub- 
ject falls into the hands of a student, it 
opens a very fascinating avenue of 
thought, and he at once desires to `ex- 
plore those invisible avenues of mystery, 


* often with no other motive than curi- 


osity or the desire for the possession of 


abnormal powers. — Little: by little he 


“makes up his mind to try it because 


~ 


he thinks that at last he has found a way - 
where there will be some proof of an- 


other world, if he will only follow this 


or that system, described in tempting | 


language, with wonderful descriptions of - 
the powers and knowledge to be gained 
by the faithful practice of certain rules 
enjoined. 

At such a time, ates: ibere is previ- 
ous knowledge obtained in former lives 


or an Ego strong in intuition, pure in 
character and motive, the. danger signals 


will not flash out from within, to warn 


of the pitfalls ahead, nor will the follow- 
ing questions suggest themselves : 


“Am 
I ready to begin such practices?” “Is 
my motive simply to possess them for 
the satisfaction of myself?” “If I should 
suddenly find niyself out of my body in 
another world, are there dangers there 


- of which I know nothing?” “Do I know 
enough about that world to function 


there?” “Have I the leisure and sur- 
roundings necessary for such study! ad 
“Would it not be better to ask some one 
before taking it up?” “Should I not 
read all the literature I can get on the 
subject for and against?” < Evidently 


‘these questions do not readily suggest 


themselves, otherwise one would not hear 
so constantly of the many terrible re- 


. sults of false Yoga, or would not be so 
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continually asked for advice from peo- 
ple in difficulties and distress from the 
practices in which they have indulged. 

Advice was recently asked for a very 
unhappy, case. 
cross-eyed from concentrating on the 
tip of 'the nose, and asked if it were 
possible to uncross the eyes without an 
operation. 


had also been much troubled with severe 
pain in the chest and palpitation of the 
heart... When asked why she had. taken 


up the, practice, she replied that she 
had seen, all there was to be seen in 


this world and wanted to see something 
of another one! What comment can be 


made upon a motive so -selfish, and is. 


it any wonder that she came to grief? 


Frequent cases reveal persons suffer- 


ing from-pulmonary trouble, bleeding of 


the ‘lungs, and in one case when the - 
breath would cease there followed a con- 


vulsion of the body. Another case is 
that of a young man who during the 
practice goes into a trance-like condi- 
tion, his body being taken possession of 
by some sort of, a creature that eats 
four or five times as much as the ordi- 
nary man, leaving the poor man very ill 
after the spells have passed. Recently 


at a theosophical gathering a woman 
‘came, to me, stared me in the face a few 


moments and uttered a word that sound- 
ed like Pranayama. 
she wished, when she again repeated the 
word. I asked again with the same re- 
sult. I saw that something was wrong 
with the woman, and taking her aside, 


gradually, with much difficulty, elicited | 


the following details. She had been 


practising Pranayama and concentration 
for three years, and finally the breath 


became suspended, at which time she 


N 


I asked her what 


A woman had become 


She proudly confessed ‘to ' 
the fact of having been victor in a race 
with a friend, as to who could hold the ' 


breath the longer in-Pranayama. She 
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could hear voices and see visions. ‘The 
presences gave her all sorts of objec- 
tionable advice such as taking strong 
drinks, eating raw meat, etc.; and, too, 
the sights she saw were so horrible that 
she was constantly in terror and unable 
to sleep at night. Finally someone told 
her to.seek aid and she came to that gath- 
ering hoping to find advice that would 
help her out of her difficulty. The one 
who had sent her had told her if she 
would simply say that one word to the 
person of whom she asked help, that 
person would understand, «unless she 
looked into the eyes of the person with 
her eyeglasses on, in which case the mag- 


netism would be spoiled and the person. 


would not understand. Now this may 
sound very ridiculous, but let me say 
that the woman was educated, refined, 
and of good family; previously to her 
taking up the study of Yoga, she had 
been a faithful worker in a Branch of 
the T. S. It will probably be impos- 
sible for her to recover in this incarna- 
tion, for her mind is practically un- 
hinged and so weakened that she is un- 
able to do proper study or meditation. 
Such practical help as was possible was 
given, but with very little hope—she will 
probably go to an insane asylum. You 
say it is her Karma. Quite true; but 
how many of us know our Karma? 
May it not happen to any of us 1f we 
begin to practice without proper know- 
ledge, preparation and guidance? 

One unfortunate thing, there is only 
very little literature on the subject that 
is available, and few recent warnings 
have come from the pen of any one ex- 
cept in Mrs. Besant’s Introduction to 
Yoga, which is a welcome and valuable 
help for students. H. P. B. wrote in 
the Secret Doctrine, Vol III. 

“Such then is the Occult Science on 
which the modern Ascetics and Yogis 
of India base their soul development and 
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powers. They are known as Hatha 
Yogis. Now, the science of Hatha Yoga 
rests upon the ‘suppression of the 
breath, or Pranayama, to which exer- 
cise our Masters are unanimously op- 
posed. For what is Pranayama?  Lit- 
erally translated it means the ‘death of 
(Vital) breath.’ Prana as said, is not 
Jiva, the eternal fount of life immortal; 
nor is it connected in any way with 
Pranava, as some think, for Pranava is 
a synonym of AUM in a mystic sense. 
As much as has ever been taught pub- 
licly and clearly about it, is to be found 
in Nature’s Finer Forces. If such di- 
rections are followed they can only lead 
to Black Magic and mediumship. Sev- 
eral impatient chelas, whom we know 
personally in India, went in for the prac- 
tice of Hatha Yoga, notwithstanding our 
warnings. Of these, two developed con- 
sumption, of whom one died; others be- 
came almost idiotic; another committed 
suicide, and one developed into a regu- 
lar tantrika, a Black Magician, but his 
career, fortunately for himself, was cut 
short by death.” 

Speaking of a certain School of Oc- 
cultism in India she says: 


“An affected detestation of the world, 
and the tedious and useless practice of 
the counting of inhalations and exhala- 
tions as a means to produce tranquility 
of mind or meditation has brought. this 
school within the region of © Hatha 
Yoga.” 

Some people use the argument that 
one learns first to control the breath and 
Hatha Yoga cultivates will, and that it 
one learns first to control the breath the 
bodily organs, the will grows stronger 
when they come to control the mind. 
But since the mind is the most difficult 
thing to control “the Raja of the sens- 
es” why not more strength of will be 
cultivated by first ruling it? -Not alone 
that; what is the use of learning only to 
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| govern the body that is to be lost ‘and - 


decayed by age? By first using wilt 


aur physical endurance one begins ai Li: 
wrong. pole. 


The power to govern the 
‘mind is lasting and for all time. If one 
“wishes to get rid of an evil one goes to 
the: root of it—one studies the 
effect and treats the cause. The 


evils of the body are largely caused 


- by wrong thinking—use will to con- 
- trol the mind and the rest will fol- 


= ' low as night the day. You will see 
- Yogis spending the greater part of a 
lifetime learning to be able to live while | 


buried for weeks at a time, walking on 
fire; lying comfortably on beds of nails, 
etc., yet on the subtler planes they will 


flee from an elemental, frightened at the 


slightest dangers and refuse help to those 
of a different.caste. Of what good is 
physical endurance and courage to them 
there? Wisdom that ‘comes when mind 
is controlled and balanced is not or this 
world alone. 


True Yoga is a great aid to the * ‘un- 


folding of the powers belonging to the 


side of consciousness, by quickening the 
. purification and control of the vehicles 
of that consciousness,” but we must be- 


gin with the control of the mind—begin ` 
Mrs. Besant says” 


above, not below. 
that one should purify first, each of the 
three working - vehicles—mental, . 
and physical. Notice that this is work- 
ing from above first. ‘The work below 
the bodies being so closely related) fol- 
lows, as a natural consequence of a pure 
and well-balanced mind, and proceeds at 
the same time as the higher. Pure de- 
sires and governed senses are the means 
to purify the astral body. Pure food, 
cleanliness and proper surroundings 
help to purify the physical. Tf these 


o things are not sought the control of the 


mind and the expression of spiritual 
powers is hindered. But these are not 
gained by :lying'on a bed of nails, being 


~N 


astral — 


ciples noted above. 
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able to ‘wallow fire, sitting i in contem- — 


plation on the tip of the’ nose or hold- 


ing the breath until a trance-like condi- | 
tion supervenes, giving the body over 


to low kinds of entities or elementals. 
Another important fact not to be for- 
gotten is that d high entity will never’ 
use the body of another in trance, un- 
less it is the body of a very advanced per- 


“son; even then, not without permission } 
'of the owner, and this, rarely. 


To avoid the dangers of Yoga begin 
with common sense rules and first prin- 


will be in the direction of Black Magic. 


‘Desire knowledge only, to offer it for 


the good of humanity. Selfishness is 
fatal. ` One must desire to lead a de- 
voted selfless life of sacrifice to others 


_ —there is no other key that will unlock 


the mysteries of true Yoga. | 

- There may come ‘a time, when one is- 
some distance on the Path when certain 
practices relating to the physical will be 


suggested for certain reasons, that help | 


the control of forces playing through the 


body, but they are never made public and : 


are only given when the student is un- 
der the direct guidance of a Teacher; 
otherwise if wrongly comprehended' they 
lead to the most disastrous results. 


Mrs. Besant says: “A high tension of 


nerves brought on by anxiety or dis- - 
ease, leads to ordinary hysteria, emo- | 
tional and foolish. A similar high ten- 
‘sion brought about by the “will, renders 
a man sensitive to supernatural vibra- 


tions. . The difficulty is that without 


a beaches they are very dangerous and | 


again and again a man trying tọ. practice. 
tantrik methods without a teacher, makes 
himself very ill... 


ily organs until he has control over the 


fied the: physical i 


higher centres, and had carefully puri- 
All who know 


The motive is most — 
important, for if it is impure the result | 


.No reliable teacher | 
would set his pupils to work on the bod- 


/ 


N 
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how many, people in India (and else- 


where) suffer from these practices ill- 


understood, recognize that.it is not well 
to plunge into them without someone to 


tell you what they mean, what may be 


safely practiced, what not.” ` 


One may feel that this advice and | 
_. the facts given are discouraging to the 
- student desiring to advance, also that the 
method is too difficult and slow. ’ Better ' 


so, for here are dangerous pitfalls on 
the Path. If you wish such modern 
methods as guarantee to teach one to 
see: visions in a few months or to leave 


the body in a year, all for a certain sum: 


_to be paid in advance, accept them, but 
you must accept the consequences too. 
Can you say if you do, that your heart 


is as pure as a “flaming diamond”? Ac- . 


` cording to the Voice of the Silence this 
purity is necessary to avoid the dangers. 
Better “make haste slowly” and be con- 
‘tent to tread the “lower levels” of life 
if you have not a clean heart, adamantine 
will and infinite patience. Then, too, 
remember that for awhile the Path will 


separate you from all that you now cher- - 


ish; the soul must “stand alone and 


- naked”—no tie left; all is now turned | 
inward that concerns you, all else must 


be given up, for you are striving to be- 
come one with the: within.” If all you 
“possess, all’ worldly desires, all selfish 
ties and all impéding affections can be 


- nothing for self except to become a use- 
ful instrument for the Greater Ones, 
then, yes, quench your thirst for know- 
ledge freely, but be sure that a compe- 
tent Teacher is holding the cup while 
you drink. Presently you will find that 
the inner contains the outer, and that 


the latter can. be understood in its true . 


light only when seen -from within the 
ALL. This is true Yoga.. 
‘Each soul may ‘be potentially divine 


and the same in nature, but the motor- 


Lo 
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power of WILL is behind both the 


Black and the White Magician. It is 


not the will, but the motive behind the 


will, that determines the purity of the 


Glory or a devastating. curse to the Self 
within and the world without. - 
MARIE RUSSAK, The Adyar Buletin. 


THE HYMN OF CLEANTHES THE STOIC. 


(Quoted by Saint Paul at Athens, Acts XVIL, | 


action; making of that effort an eternal | 


28: “For in him we live, and move, and have 2 


our being; as certain also of your, own poets — 
, have said; For we are also his offspring”) 


Thou, O Zeus, art praised above all gods; many 


‘are Thy names and „Thine is all power f 


forever. : 


The beginning of the world was - from Thee; 


` and with law Thou rulest. over all things. 


„offspring. 
Therefore’ will I raise a hymn unto Thee; and 
' will ever sing of Thy power. ` 


The whole order of the heavens obeyeth Thy 


_. Words; as it moveth around the earth; 
With little and great lights mixed together; 


how great-art Thou, King above all 


forever! 


Nor is anything done upon sav apart from | 


Thee; nor in the frmament nor in the 
' seas; | 


Save that which the wicked do; by their own — | 


folly. 


But Thine is the skill to set even the crooked 


' straight; what is without fashion is 


fashioned and the alien akin before Thée.: 


Thus hast Thou fitted together all things in 
. one; the good with the evil; 


abiding forever. | 
Let folly be dispersed from our sadis; that. we 


! 


¿hast honoured us; ; 


Unto’ Thee may all flesh speak: for we are Thy . 


. That Thy word should be done in all things; | 
willingly’ sacrified for the love and good — 


of the whole, while asking absolutely 
may repay Thee the honour, wherewith Thou : 


Singing praise of Thy. works forever; as be- ' 


cometh . the + ‘sons „of men. 


vo 


At the Fourth Esperantist Congress, held 
during August in Dresden, a.meeting of the 


medical members was held under the presidenty: i 


of Professor Dor of Lyons. Delegates were: 
present from all parts of the world. We learn 
that the committee appointed to discuss the. 
formation of an international association of 
esperantist physicians reported favorably —Na~ 
ture. : E p 


a æ. a 
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_ -Brooklyn Branch.—An education league for 
the establishment and maintenance of a school 
of science, religion and art to be conducted 
along theosophical lines in’ or near, New York 
City was organized at the Brooklyn Branch 
headquarters -on November 9, 1908. Fourteen 
names, ` representing for the most part capa- 
ble teachers, were registered. The officers. of 
- the league are, president, Mr. F. Milton wil- 
lis; vice president, Miss Annie C. McQueen; 
secretary and treasurer, Miss Annie Peake. 


9 


Buffalo Branch T. S.—The Buffalo Branch has 
been greatly favored with six lectures from 
Irving S. Cooper, three in October, “on his way 
to Boston, dnd three on his return trip. They 


were, “The Justice of Reincarnation,” . “The. 
= Use and Abuse of Psychic Faculties,” and a- 


fine inspiring talk on organization and branch 
work, “The Sources of Theosophic Knowledge,” 
“Character Building,’ and a lodge talk on in- 


ward illumination. He also gave us much that- 


- we wanted,in private talks, and all who came 
in-touch with him felt a new inspiration. May 


the propaganda fund be sufficient to keep him 
with the other- workers. Constantly in the 


‘lecture field, Mr. Felix, Belcher, of Toronto, 
also gave us a good lecture on “Some Christian 
Difficulties as Solved by Theosophic Doctrine.” 

. We ‘have many Branch activities, one H. P. 
B. training class, class in esoteric Christianity, 
- an Esperanto class, and two beginners’ classes. 
—Agnes Golden, Sec'y. 


Golden Gate: Branch. —During past -official 


year Golden Gate Branch has admitted two 
new members, demitted one, dropped four. 
` Three have resigned. Total membership thirty- 
six. | 

Activities have been successfully carried on 
co-operatively with San Francisco Branch un- 
der the direction of committees composed of 
members of both branches. . 

Sunday evening meetings fairly well at- 
tended, and library growing steadily. s 

The Speakers’ and Teachers’ association now 
formed by the active members of the Bay 
Branches promises to be of great value in sus- 
taining and expanding Theosophic activities.— 
Marie A. Walsh, Sec’y. 


Helena Branch T. S.—Our membership con- 
sists of nine, and I believe all except one are 
charter members, charter being issued March 


23, 1908. The members, with one exception, are. 


old members of either the Heliotrope Branch 
or Helena Branch, whose charters were for- 


feited hv Mr. Fullerton. There have been no 


members added or lost since organization. 


Owing to the fact that we Have no: «central ` 


meeting place, our meetings have not been at 


all regular or satisfactory. We hope to rem- 


edy this condition this fall, and hold: regular 


meetings and take up a regular course of read- . 


ing and study. 


The two old branches .above mentioned had a 
each a few books, which are now somewhat 


scattered. We have, however, as a nucleus, a 
full set of the “Secret Doctrine” with index, 
and it is our intention to increase our library. 
by donations from members and otherwise. . 


lt seems like very slow and uphill work to ` 


get the members together and keep them in- 
terested, but all we can do is to keep trying 
and hoping.—F. W. Metales” PTI 


Holyoke Branch, T. S.—Since last report 


Holyoke Branch has granted demits to eighteen | 
members for the purpose of organizing a 
Branch in Springfield, Mass., one has- died, 
four have been suspended and three admitted, 


making the present membership twenty- -four. 
The Branch activities have been the: regular 
study classes at the Branch headquarters, the 
Seven Principles of Man, In the Outer Court 
and Path of Discipieship veing the books ‘used 


for the studies. Two other study centers have . 
been formed in the city to try and reach . 


others in different localities which has result- 
ed in some good. A few earnest students have 
been studying in Sunderland, a small place 


about 20 miles from our Center which is the: 


result of the work of members of our Branch, 


and hope that a permanent class will be form- , 


ed for this winter studies. 


The condition’ of the Library is soo, no 


books have been added during the year, the 


reading and studying has been exceptionally 
good. Twelve volumes ‘of the Theosophical 
Review have been bound and placed in the li- 


brary which is a very valuable addition. The- 


reading of our members has been much better 


than in previous years. 


` 
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Honolulu Branch T. S.—Our annual meeting 


was held a little earlier this year to suit the 


convenience of the members, for the purpose 
¿Of electing officers for the ensuing year. 


The roll of members is, now twelve, two- 


new members having joined the lodge and 
- one has been admitted at large, Mr. E. Horbon. 
The two members admitted may not be Lee 
manent. , 
¡ Ours is but a small branch. The Friii 
here is very mixed, the laboring portion being 
- mostly Asiatic, the white portion very bigoted, 
but we believe that theosophical ideas are mak- 
> ing headway. Unfortuńately, the leading mem- 
bers in society are mostly descendants of mis- 
- sionary stock and they oppose it, but some of 
them in secret read our books. | 

Our study for the year has taken in “The 
Pedigree of Man,” the 3rd Vol. “Secret voc- 
trine” and “Study in Consciousness.” We are 
- now going through the latter work again, with 
‘the Question Book, and when we finish, I shall 
have a collection of short answers as compan- 
ion to the Question, Book in “manuscript. 

We constantly have visitors, but as they 


are tourists they, of, course, do not join, but 
we are glad to have them call; enemy they 


are. members of other. Branches. 


Resiuents here are generally pretty weu- 


„educated people; they have an excellent school 
` system, but, of course, very orthodox. We tane 
the Theosophical Review and the Theosophist, 
so the ideas are spread and, no doubt, will 
germinate in time.—Jas. J. Young. _ 


The Inter-State Branch, T. S. of New York 
City was chartered on Jan. 27, 1908, with 20 
members who resigned from the New York 
Branch T. S., because of differences on what 
they considered were matters of vital prin- 
ciple, Since formation, the Inter-State Branch 
has gained 32 members and lost one turough 
Sena making the present membership 
| ' This membership is composed of 23 non- 
la members. 


. In its quarters in the lower part of the city— _ 


14th St. a class of people is reached which no 


other Theosophical organization has heretofore 


attempted to interest in Theosophy. The re- 


sult has abundantly vindicated the choice of- 


this ~A aa the attendance at the weekly meet- 
ings has been steadily increasing and members 


have been gained from those va whom the 


philosophy was new. | y 
A resident member is constantly in at- 


tendance and reports interest in the library and ‘ 


umes. 


_ special feature. 
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literature. The rooms are open every afternoon - 
and. evening and meetings are held every Thurs- 


day evening and on the first Sunday evening of 
each month. The Thursday evening meetings 


have’ been continued throughout the summer. 
The Branch started without a library but 


through the contribution of books by memvers ` 


and friends it has now a library of 200 vol- 
umes, which is freely used by the many vis- 


_itors and members. —Margarette M. Leighton, 


Sec’y. 


/ 


Joplin Branch T. S.—No new members have 
been added to Joplin Branch and none have 
withdrawn. Our membership remains seven. 
Our meetings are held about every two weeks. 
We have, at present, no Branch library. —H. l 
A. “Leonard, Pete. | 


The Kansas City Branch, T. S. was organized 


' March 10, 1908, with eleven members, three 


members have joined since its formation, mak- 
ing the present membership fourteen members. 

The Branch activities consist - of weekly 
study classes in “Ancient Wisdom,” meeting 
each Wednesday evening; and public lectures 
on each alternate Sunday evening, we have 


ceased all activities during July and August 


except one business meeting each month. - 
The Branch library now contains eight vol- 


E. Y. Blum, Secretary. 


` 


Kansas City, Mo., Branch, T. S.—The activi- 
consist of public lectures delivered every Sun- 
day evening by different members of Branch, 
there being about fifteen who are capable of 
writing good papers upon theosophical sub- 
jects. The lecture being preceded by a read- 
ing from one of our devotional books, or from 
any other containing sentiment apropos to the 
subject treated. Music also was made a 
An attendance of twenty -five — 
or thirty being the average, and always 
strangers present. | L 

Wednesday evenings, ‘our regular Branch 
meetings were held. The books studied being 
Four Great Religions, Ancient Wisdom. Public 
Study Class on Friday evening, “Outline of 
Theosophy,” followed by manuals. Monday 
evening advanced class taking up “Svudy in 
Consciousness.” 

Members dropped for nonpayment of dues, 
eleven. | 

Withdrew to become members at large, one, 


1 


\ 


`; sas City for the convenience of the public in 


t 
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Withdrew to Form: Branch at Kansas City, 
Kansas, seven. 

New members, seven. 
. Members restored, four. 

Present membership 56. 

Last. report of Librarian in March showed 


a 


books on hand about’ $20.00. Mr. Elliott Hol- ' 


brook recently placed an order with the 


J Chicago Book Concern to piace $50.00 worth 


of books with the leading book store of Kan- 


order that there ' might be a place where 
those interested could purchase T. S. litera- 
ture. Dorothy Manning, Secretary. 


Lincoln, Nebraska, Branch.—No new mem- 
bers have been added 'during the past year. 


n One member Jost’ from non-payment of dues. 
“There are at present nineteen members. 

| During the year the Branch held one meet- 
' ing each week—on Wednesday evenings. The 

meetings were usually conducted as a study ` 

- class; with lessons from “The Ancient Wis- 

Considerable interest : 


dom” by Annie Besant. 
was shown by members, as well as from 
frequent visitors. Mrs. O. Robertson gave a 


course of talks to the Branch on “The Plan- 


“etary Chain.” These talks were well given, and 
appreciated by all who heard them. There 


\ have been no meetings since June 17th, ex- 
cept one called by our President to elect Del- | 
. egates for the Nafional Convention at Chica- 


go. The Branch Library consists of five vol. 
with past two years’ numbers of “Theo- 
'sophical Magazine” and present year” s Bub- 
pue to “Theosophist. 

M. J. Billingsley, Sec. 


Long Beach Branch, T. S.—To awaken in- 


terest and to see if members could be added to 
the Branch, I rented a room, chairs and piano, ' 


took down my books, of which I have a num- 


ber, and, with the aid of Mrs. J. B. McGovern, - 


arranged a free reading room, which has been 
kept open from three to five: p. m. the last 
two weeks, by Mrs. McGovern. 

Arrangements were made for a course of 
lectures to be given by Mr. Bruce ‘Gorden 
Kingsley, recently of London, England, well 
known as musician and “lecturer, whom one 
must hear to appreciate. Those who “have 


! heard him consider it a great privilege. 


‘The opening lecture, Aug. 10, was “The Fu- 
ture Religion of Humanity,” which was well 
received and mueh interest was shown. The 
room, not very large, was well filled, twenty- 


. five being present. The lecture was preceded 
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entitled “Death and After” 


| lie libraries. 


by a Wagner solo, which was greatly enjoyed 
by «all. The next lecture Aug. 18th “Have — 


We Lived Before?” brought many questions 
from a fair sized audience. On this occasion 


- the lecture. was s preceded by Shuman, s “Treu- 


meri.” 

The next lecture, Aug. 20, on the course, was 
Again there was 
a fair sized audience, questions asked and an- 
swered, and again we had a musical selection. 

Sunday, Aug. 23, at 11 a. m., Mr. Kingsley 


lectured on “Every Man a Future Ghrist 4 


Los Angeles Branch, T. S.—During the last 
quarter Los Angeles Branch has added three 
new members and dropped four. At the an- 
nual business meeting in :June the president 
reported forty-four members in good standing. 
The Branch activities are somewhat in abey- 
ence owing to vacation time. The continued 
meetings are as ‘follows: | _ Monday evening 
class in “Secret Doctrine;” Tuesday morning, 
class in “Ancient Wisdom”; Wednesday eve- 
ing, Branch meeting; Thursday evening, class 
in “Light on the Path.” The Friday class has 
been closed during the vacation. i 


Report of the L. A. Library. 


Total number of books in the library, about. 


600; total registered -card-holders, about 155. 
The “Theosophist” and the “Theosophical Re-' 
view” are regularly received, and from time 
to time other magazines reach us. The books 
are catalogued after the system used in pub- 
E. B. Ross, Secretary. 


Louisville Branch T. S. was organized in 


_ April of this year with thirteen charter mem- — 


bers. Since that time we have had one addi- 
tion to our number, making our ereeene mem-. 
bership fourteen. 


We have had regular meetings every Sunday 
night, some' of them in the nature of a study 
class; the others public meetings. Our average 
atteridance has been nineteen. 
lectures have been selected from those delivered 
by Mrs. Besant on different occasions and read 
by: one or another of our members. The only 
other work we are doing at present is the con- 
tinuing of our Wednesday night study class 


at the residence of our president. 


As a’ Branch we have no library. We hope 
this and several other dreams will be realized 


‘at least in part, in another year.—Margaret F. 


Chase, Sec’y. 


Most of our 


` 
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Louisville, Ky. 


I tice pleasure i in sending you an account of 


the visit of Mr. Jinarajadasa, October ae to. 


N ovember Ist. 


The first. meeting was a very informal re- 
ception to which about thirty wete invited. 
- Only about half the number responded and we 

. felt pretty well satisfied with the arrange- 
ments we had made. These . conservative 
Southern people could not be expected to ac- 
cept Theosophy with any show of enthusiasm! 
So we had engaged for Sundays the gym- 
nasium in the building in which we hold our 
. regular meetings. Our own room, possibly 
the one 'adjoining, would, we thought, hold 
as many people as would come. We had 


heard Mr. Jinarajadasa tell in Convention how ' 


long it had taken to awaken the public in 
some of the localities where he had worked. 
Imagine then our delight over the fact that 


210 out of 213 chairs were filled the first 
night. Subject, “The Memory of Past Lives.” ° 


‘The next night 184 persons were packed 
- into two rooms that would comfortably seat 

about half that number. 
Beyond the Grave. 2 

Fortunately, before the next public meeting, 


we were permitted to remove the partition and 


thought we surely had ample room now. 
Small chairs were placed as close as possible. 
The subject was “Dreams.” 
able standing-room had been taken about ten 
persons were turned away and as many more 
of those on the outer edge of the crowd left 
because they could not hear. This audience 
numbered about 200. 


“Theosophy and Modern Social Problems” 
was not quite so popular, but at least 150 
‘people heard that very instructive ‘lecture. 
One hundred eager faces greeted the lecturer, 
as, with a handful of questions, he took his 
position before them. For two hours he 
talked, then several detained him with private 
questions. Sunday, November Ist, closed the 
series with a lecture on “Scientific and Occult 
Methods of Healing,” with an audience of 300. 
In addition to the public meetings, Mr. Jinara- 
jadasa gave two parlor talks, one on “Our 
Daily Life. Out of the Body,” the other on 
` “The Three Great Life Waves.” These were 
‘as well attended and as eagerly accepted as 
the public meetings. The principal of the 


‘High School in one of our neighboring cities 


attended. one of the meetings and invited Mr. 
Jinarajadasa to speak in chapel on the life 
of his faraway people. This furnished an op- 


ee to administer a homeopathic dose 


Subject, “Our Life 


After all avail- * 


. dues. 
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of Theosophy so the invitation was promptly 
accepted. 


Now if the good work ended tiere: it might 
mean much sometime, somewhere; ; but about 


a dozen of those who: have only in the last few 
_ days learned of Theosophy ‘came to the Branch 


meeting the next Sunday evening and many 
others are interested. 

The following incident’ speaks for itself: 
One of the fitters in one of our largest depart- 


‘ment stores reported to one of our members - 


that Theosophy and the lectures by Mr. Jinara- 


| jadasa were the topic of conversation in the 


fitting rooms for ki even after the lectures 
were over. 
Inquiries are coming to us from out through 


our own State and from neighboring States 


for book-lists and other informanon about our 
philosophy. ! 
We need more field workers and a deeper 
realization of ‘our responsibilities as members. — 
Nothing short of devotion to the work of the 
Blessed Masters should be the aim of the 
true Theosophist. Mrs. M. F. Chase. 


i 


Minneapolis Branch, T. S.—The year just 
closed marks an epoch in the history of our 
branch, having lost during the year fifteen 


' members, nine of whom withdrew on acount 


of inability to coöperate and harmonize with 
the views of the majority of the members . 


.who are loyal to our new president and the. 


present regime of the society. Three withdrew 
on account of having moved from the city 
and three were dropped for non-payment of 
We have added three new members ‘dur- 
ing the year, making our total membership 
twenty-six. 

In reviewing the past year, the general opin- 


-ion is that we have passed one of the most 


beneficial periods 'in the whole life of our 
branch; meeting two ‘evenings a week for. 


quiet. and earnest study, there being two 


classes, one taking up the more elementary 
books, such as “Man and His Bodies,” “The 
Astral Place,” and alsó going somewhat deep- 
er, reading “Theosophy and the New Psychol- 
ogy;” the other class continuing in the book 
“A Study in Consciousness,” begun last year. | 

All of the classes have been well attended 
by the members, non- -members being especial- 


‘ly invited to the elementary class, at which 


“a goodly number were always present. / 
- Although during the year we have had no ' 
regular propagandist, we were fortunate to 


have with us during the summer Mrs. S. E. 


Griswold, of the Seattle T. S., who has given | 


- president, 


mand for them. by non-members. 
sale of new books has not reached the high 


1 
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seven lectures on popular theosophic subjects, - 


to audiences that taxed the utmost capacity 


ef our lodge room. We have two more lec- 


tures promised by Mrs. Griswold. 
We believe our branch .uvrary is second to 


none in this country: There is a large list of | 
loaning books, tó which we have added many ~ 


this year, and there has been a constant de- 
Although the 


figures of one or two previous years, the com- 
parison is very favorable and encouraging, non- 
members as. well as members payne POREN 
freely. 

Last, but not least, the branch will, the lat- 
ter part of August, move into a bright, new 
room, and will generally be better equipped 
than at any previous time as to location and 
conveniences. 

i Ruth Clawson, Secretary. 


/ 


The Melrose H’l’ds Branch, T. S.—During the 
past year four new members have been added 
to the number already enrolled, making ‘at 
present a total membership of eleven. 

The Branch has held a meeting on Thursday 
evening of each week, at the residence of the 
Mrs. Mary D. Jones, on Spring 
street. 


These meetings have been open to all per- 


sons interested in studying with us. © 

“The Ancient Wisdom” was the book taken 
for study. It was finished. 

Generally the meeting was opened by the 
reading of selections from the Gita, Doctrine 
of the Heart or some short poem, after which 


-the regular study was taxen up. 


~ On Thursday evenings, beginning Dec.’ 19, 
and continuing through February, Mr. C. Jin- 


arajadasa was with us and gave the following 


lectures: “Our Other Self,” “Our Daily Lives,” 
“A Theosophist’s Conception of God,” “Life 
After Death,” “The Power of Thought,” “The 
Trinity,” “The Object. of the Theosophical So- 
ciety,” “The Guardians of dec “Free 
will.” 


During this time the regular meetings were 


omitted. “The lectures were well attended and 
much interest was awakened. 


\ 


. Our new members joined us because of a re- 


sponse to Theosophical teaching as presenved 


by Mr. Jinarajadasa. | 


Five new books have been added to our li- 
brary during the: past year. 


They are “Esoteric Christianity,” “London ' 


\ 


- 
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Lectures,” “In the Outer Court,” “The Path 
of Discipleship,” and “The Mystic Quest.” 
Clara I. Haskell, Secretary. 


ot 


Montreal Branch, T. S.—During the. past 


year we had six new members added to our 


list. Two have dropped out, one has removed 
to Toronto, and one has. joined the parent : 
Branch, making the total RS 14, in 


. good standing. 


In spite of many difficulties, end considering 
that. the Branch qnly started public meetings 
in May of last year, we have had encouraging: ' 
results, audiences averaging about 25, and 
many have become interested in Theosophy. 

We have a study class twice a month, and 
have been taking Mrs. Besant’s “Esoteric 
Christianity.” This Spring we started an 
H. P..B. Training Class with 7 members, and 
have had greater success than we anticipated, 
as the members are much interested and are 
making real progress. | 

‘Our library is very small, comprising about 
30 books, mostly standard Theosophical works, 
which we place at the disposal of the public 
at our open meetings. G. I. Watson, Sec. 


~ 


, Muskegon Branch—We have little to say 
further than that it has been a very quiet 
year. We have only added three names to our 


list, making nineteen in all. Weekly meetings , | 


have been held. Esoteric Christianity, A 
Study in Consciousness, and The Outer Court 
were the text books used. The latter part of 


«June Mr. Jinarajadasa paid us a week’s visit, 


giving three public lectures, and parlor talks - 


each afternoon and two evenings, which were ' 


well attended. L. E. Booth, Secretary. 


— 


New Orleans Branch, T. S.—We have added 


only two members during the last series of meet- 


ings. Four of one family resigned, and several 
others singly, last winter. Our president and | 
his family removed to Texas. We miss them 
very much. But we have a very able acting 
president remaining with us. We. also lost by 


removal to Norfolk, Va., our leader ‘and teach- 


er, and her protegee, and another valued and 
useful member removed to Abbeville, La. 


We have now fourteen members left. We 


-held regular meetings in a hall rented for the 


purpose until June, when we voted a vacation, 
expecting to begin activities again after the. 
convention. We have only a few dozen books, - 
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mostly manuals, and loaned out, a small, neat 
book- -case nearly full of magazines. 
M. O. Hatton, Secretary. 


~ 


e, | 
Newark. Branch, T. S.—Chartered April 14, 
1908, with nine members. Result of .series 


` of lectures by L. W. Rogers. 


Attendance . has never been less than four 
and more often seven—always from three 


- to seven: visitors. 


Present membership, ten. ' 

Increase of one. | 

- No decrease. | \ 
Meetings held once a week (none during 


| July and August) with Mrs. Mary M. Dunn, 
_ of New York City, as teacher. 


The Branch subscribes for 50 copies monthly 


_ of the Messenger, which the members dis- 


tribute,, gratis, among their friends. 

The “Secretary has a list of names—25 in 
number—of people who have attended lectures 
or class meetings or shown an interest in any 
way. To these people she mails the Messen- 
ger and other theosophical literature and in- 


_ vitations to visit the class meetings. As a 
result of this, one of these visitors has be- 
come a member. There is promise of more. 


At present, (Aug. 10) the Branch is ne- 


—gotiating ‘with the Unitarian Church of Mont- 
clair to have a lecture, or series of lectures, 


delivered before the Men's Club. Thirty five 
members of that church have been supplied 
with theosophical literature during the month 


‘of July. 


A prominent Universalist minister of a very 


. large city congregation has been kept supplied 
with literature and in a letter to one of the 
members expressed a desire to be informed 
when any lecturers came this way. | 
The finances of the Branch do not permit * 
` a library. 


Mildred E. Kern, Secy. and Treas. 


New York T. S. can report a condition of 
stable equilibrium. It is working steadily 
along lines which it believes to be conducive 
to the growth and welfare of the Section and 
Society, and feels assured that its own progress 


will coincide with the greater expansion, 


Since last convention our membership list 
has decreased from seventy-eight to forty- 
four. On Dec. 29th twenty-six members ‘re- 
signed, with the object of forming another 


Branch. The usual lapses and demits have 


occurred, with corresponding admissions. . 
A great impetus was given to our public 


o N 


wọrk Gune March by thè presence of Mr. | 
‘Jinarajadasa, who gave a most successful — 
course of lectures, attracting large and appre- 
ciative audiences. | E 
The lending -library ees 484 R 
470 having been in circulation during the year. 


_ With our regular T. S. meetings, study élasses 


and other methods of propaganda, we hope’ to 
extend our center of influence during the com- 
ing year, and achieve practical and satisfac- 


‘tory results.—Emilie B. Welton, Sec’y. 


The Norfolk Branch, T.'>.—Lost four mem- 
‘bers and added six during the present year. 
Total membership, eleven. Lts Branch activities 
consisted of weekly meetings hela at the 
Branch rooms. The Ancient Wisdom was stud- 
ied during the year. | 

- The Branch has no library, but President's 
library is kept at the Branch rooms and the 
books are freely circulated. __ 

We had the privilege of a visit from Mr. 
Jinarajadasa in April. He gave one public lec-' 
ture, one talk to the members and their friends, 


,and-one on Occult Chemistry before the Norfolk 


Pragmatic Club. His work among us was 
marked by its excellence and greatly appre- 
ciated. Marie Poutz, Secretary. 


Oakland Branch has added fifteen (15) mem- 
bers during the past year, lost five (5) by 
demit and one (1) by death. | 

The present membership is forty-two (42). 
The Branch has gained more: new members 
this year and is in a more active condition 
than for some time past. 7 

Public lectures are given every Sunday 
evening and an Enquirer’s class is held once 
a week. There is also a class for ladies held 
one afternoon each week. The regular Branch 
meeting is on Wednesday evening. y 

The reading room is opened six afternoons 
in/ the week, and quite a number of books 
are loaned. The number taken . out last 
month was forty. At present the Library 
contains four hundred and fifty books (450). 

During the year one hundred and thirty-two 
(132) new books have been sold, thus mak- 
ing it possible to add constantly to our 
Library. Esther Pelton Talbot, Cor. Sec. 


The Pasadena Branch, T. S.—Have admitted 
7, lost 2 by demit, and 3 resigned. The present 
membership is 15. 
=- Two regular meetings a week have been- 
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held at the Branch room. un Thursday eve- 


, nings informal meetings have been held at a 
. member’s home, to. interest strangers. The 
_ Meetings opened with music. 


“Man and his 
bodies” waa read. för an hour, followed by a 
social . cup of tea’ ‘and discussion. Much in- 


terest has been shown, and through it we 


have gained our new members. 


Mr. Bruce Gordon Kingsley has given 4 a num- 

ber of lectures, also one by Mrs. Janet B. Mc 
Govern, all of which proved not only inter- 
esting and instructive, but very helpful to 
those who are striving to live a higher life. 
_ Our Library contains a choice number of 
books and magazines, all theosophical and are 
well patronized by'the members and interested 
public. “We hope to add greatly to its number 
the coming year. ' 


Peabody Lodge, T. S.—During the past year 
Peabody Branch Lodge has gained four (4) 


new members and Jost two (2) old members, . 


leaving us at the present time with a member- 
ship of twenty-four (24). -One regular Braneh 
meeting is held every Wednesday evening at 
62 Washington Street, Peabody, and public 
Meetings are held there every first and third 
Sundays of each month. Public meetings are 
held at the: home of the President, 58 Water 
St., Danvers, every second and fourth 
Sunday evenings, and the Branch study class 
meets there, also, every Friday afternoon. A 
lecture centre has been opened in Salem and 
the meetings | ‘are on. the first and eoira Sunday 
evenings, of each month. 

A study class meets at 36 Beacon Hill Ave., 
Lynn, every Monday evening, and the mem- 
bers of it are all looking forward to the for- 


mation of a Branch in the near future. 


Our Library contains several copies of “Out- 
lines,” “First Steps” and the Manuals which 
are constantly in use, also in the Library or 
owned by different members, we have the, full 
course leading up to the “Secret Doctrine” 


and all are in constant use. 


Grace E. F. Hicks, Sec. 


` 


‘The Philadelphia Theosophical Society has 
had a fair year of progress along various lines. 
Its membership, now numbers eighty- nine, 
there having been six resignations and four- 
teen suspensions (for non-payment of dues). 


The free library and reading room are open. 


every week day from 2:30 to 5 p. m., where 
a full line of Theosophical books are on sale, 


i! 
i 
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the proceeds from which maintain the library, 
which is continually being augmented by the 


new Theosophic publications, as well as those ' 


of similar thought, so that with its magazine | 
subscriptions it affords members and non-rffem- ' 
bers who patronize it freely, the best of Theo- 
sophic matter. 

The regular Thursday night Branch meeting 
continued its interesting class work of “A 
Study in Consciousness,” and will complete 


that volume in the fall when it resumes its. | 


meeting. . | 
On Saturday afternoon an Ancient Wisdom 


class was held, this discontinued during the 


summer. An intermediate class, held on Tues- 
day evenings, studying “Thought Power,” has 
been a great success and continues its sessions 
during the summer, at last accounts the av- 
erage attendance was twenty. This class has 
a monthly meeting, at which papers prepared 


by the students are read, the practice being ~ 


designed to train the members for pune meet- 
ing work. 


On Wednesday evenings a. class studied 
“First Steps in Theosophy.” This class is also 
continued during the ummer 


: By request of a member residing in a city 
near by, a class was formed there, but is dis- 
continued during tne summer. 

Mr. Privat of Switzerland gave us a very 


interesting lecture upon Esperanto during the 
early part of the year and several members se- 
cured a teacher and formed a’ class.—Emma 
Troth, Secretary. 


The Pittsburg Branch, chartered Oct. 26, 1907, 
with: thirty-five ' ‘members, has been under the 
very able leadership of Mr. Jolin Macmillan. 
For a year previous to this he had been meeting 
a few who were interested in ‘Theosophy, help- 
ing them to know its teachings. Regular classes 
were formed, meeting twice a week at which he 
lectured. In the Thursday class “Ancient Wis- 
dom” was used; but the Sunday class received 
help on Yoga Philosophy or its discipline. 

The president of the branch was obliged to 
leave the city in Nov., but under his direction 
the class continued the work later using “Study 
in Consciousnesss,” in its Sunday class. For 
younger students the vice president, Mrs. Jones, 


- held a class on Monday afternoon, using 


“Ancient Wisdom” as the text book. 


The members worked. very hard. The. effort 
has been rather to strengthen ' its own center 


than to do propaganda work. Many visitors mE 


. ] i 
| 


Z 


: short breaks. 
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have attended the Thursday class and the inter- 


est manifested has been encouraging. 

Over four hundred and fifty dollars worth of 
books have been bought by the members. A 
library has been started by mios from the 


Branch and by using the commission allowed : 
by the T. S. book concern. 


The prospect is bright ae the next years’ 
work. Jeannette M. si Cor. See. 


San Diego Branch T. S.—San. Diego Branch 
has gained two members | and has lost seven— 


one by death. The pa a is tif- 
teen. 


\ 


A visit of ten i ache the winter by , 


Mr. 
all. 
We have had twelve meetings at the Branch 


room and four public meetings this last year. 
Two classes a week have been held, with some 
The average attendance was ~ 


four. for the advanced class, and seven for the 
beginners’ class. 


J. H. papetey was much enjoyed by. 


The Branch room was given up on April lst, 


“San Francisco Lodge.—Since Aug. 15th, °07, 


San Francisco T. S. has lost 12 members by 


The Lotus Circle was also revived. 
- Lotus Day was cómmemorated among mem- 


demit, resignation and by being dropped for 


lack of interest. Four. new members were ad- 
'mitted and the present membership is 54. 
It holds three meet- 
ings a week; one question meeting, the regular — 
lodge meeting and a public lecture every Sun- 


The Lodge is active. 


day night. There are three classes running 
constantly—one in the ‘Headquarters and two 
at the residence of members. Propaganda is 


flourishing.: The library is open four days in - 


th week and we have 120 volumes —Dora Ros- 


ner, Secretary. 


Santa Rosa T. S. lost one member by resig- 
nation, two were demitted. ias member- 
ship fourteen. i i 


Branch activities were confined to uninter- 


rupted Sunday public meetings, inquiry meet- 


ings, and more or less regular study classes. 
White 


bers, only. The propaganda box furnished a 


few books for the Healdsburg public library. 


A few books were purchased for. the branch 


. and as yet no headquarters have been re-es- | 
tablished.—Florence Schinkel, Sec’y. 


a given time. 
‘time, replaces lost books and adds an occa- 
‘sional one to the library. No systematic meth- 
od of library ¡increase is in operation at the . 


Seg, da 
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library, which, though not large, is backed HE 
by. the private libraries of members. l 
Through this branch about $75.00 went to- 
wards the new Adyar acquisition.. The Hindú 
Girls’ School box yielded also a contribution. 
Mr. I. S. Coòper gave us two excellent public 
lectures. 


A picnic way held on July 5, which was, =o 
graced by a number of members from the San’: ~> 


Francisco Lodge.—P. van der Linden, See’y. 
4 . } 


‘Seattle Lodge, T. S—At the dose of last — 
year there were in Seattle Lodge seventy- eight 
Fifteen were dropped for non- -pay-' 
Realizo! annual dues. 
lost one by death. Six ‘members have since 
been added, four by joining and two by demits, 
the present membership of the lodge being, six- 
ty-six. 


members. 
One resigned and we 


The Seattle Rranch hoida two weekly meet- 
ings, an open meeting on’ Sunday evenings and 
the regular Branch meeting on Friday evenings 
for members. Both are well attended. There 
have been through the year four study classes. 
One conducted by Mrs. Wordell in “The Pedi- 


gree of Man” Mrs. Spear's in the “Ancient 


Wisdom,” Mr. Max Wordell's class in begin- 
ners and the H. P. B. training class. All of 
these classes met weekly and excellent work 


discontinued during the summer months. 

Our library consists of 200 volumes. 
with a few exceptions are loaned - free to the 
public, forty being the average number out at 
A fine’ of ten cents for over 


present time. 
Cordelia Wilkinson, Secretary 


/ 
` 


St. Louis Lodge lost eight mámbata = resig- 
nation, now having a membership of thirteen. 
The activities consisted of a Sunday morn- 
ing meeting for members only and two study 
classes open to the public. on ‘Wednesday eve- 


‘ning and Saturday afternoons. 
The library contains 78 books, which are 


kept in constant use by a large number of 
non-members who lattend the study classes—C. 
F. a ohnson, Sec’y. | 


The St. Paul Branch, T. S. has lost sixteen 
members, one of them becoming a member at 


large, and gained one. 
ship is forty-five. 
“Ancient Wisdom” has been studied regular- 


ane present member: 


\ 


¿Ad 


“was done in all of them. They have all been | | 


members in 
in’ Consciences,” with good attendance. Also 
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ly except on the first meeting of each month, 
when each member was expected to give some- 


‘thing bearing on Theosophy which he had - 


found in. current literature. 
The library contains 165 books. 
Angie K. Hern, Secretary. 
St. Paul, Minn., Aug. 13, 1908. 


Spokane Branch has added eight new names 


to its membership roll since Sept. 1, 1907, one 


member has been reinstated, three have drop- - 


ped out, and one removed from city, leaving 


thirty members in good standing. 
The Branch has weekly study classes for 
“Ancient Wisdom” and “A Study 


a Wednesday evening class for the public, 
which helped to spread the Theosophic thought. 
We have had no lectures or workers outside 


‘of the Branch. . Our Branch library, consisting 
, of ninety volumes, has done efficient work in 


disseminating Theosophic’ | teachings. * The 
books are circulated freely, and more than thirty ' 
dollars? worth have been sold by the librarian 
since Jan. Ist. «A nice collection of books was 
sent to the state prison and about three hun- 
dred pamphlets were given to the county 
prison —Adah ` M. Rosenzweig, Sec’y. 


Springfield Branch.—Since we obtained our 
charter in the fall of 1907 we have added six 


to our membership list. None lost. 
The present membership is 24 in good stand- ' 


ing. | 
We have an advanced study class, also a 


class studying the manuals, our classes are ` 


resting for the summer, but start up again 
Sept. 20th. The branch seems alive with in- 
terest and. the probabilities are that we ngau, 
have three study classes all winter. 

Our branch library is in its infancy, having 
only seven books, mostly of an elementary 
order.—Fred s Hart; Sec'y. 


It has been our pleasure to have Mr. `I. S. 
Cooper give one lecture to a combined meeting 
of Springfield and Holyoke lodges in Spring- 
field on’ Sunday evening, November 1. 

The weather was raw-and chilly, but a good 
representation were in attendance and all were 
delighted with his presentation of “Uses and 
Abuses of Psychism.” His clear thought and 
expression were thoroughly enjoyed. 

Mr. Cooper will have with him our outspoken 


and continued support as far as we are able 
1 A 


\ 


to make it known and we expect to see him ' 
Rare a good work in his field of activity. — 
Springfield T. S. 
Frank M. Livingston, Pres. 


Superior Lodge ` 1. S.—Sept. 1, 1907, 21 mem- 
bers; gained during year, 2; demitted, 8; dd 


J 1908, 15 members. 


- Branch will resume regular weekly mostai 
Sept. 1, 1908." ' 
The Branch library is in excellent condition | 
and has been considerably increased during the 
_ past year.—Mary F. Somerville, Sec'y. 


Syracuse Branch, T. S.—Mr. Jinarajadasa 
visited Syracuse Branch for a week in April. 
One public lecture was held in the Unitarian 
Church which was well attended by an appre- 
ciative audience. Five semi-public lectures 
were given in’ the rooms secured by the 


. Branch. During the past year our Branch has 


given to the Syracuse Public Library a year’s 
subscription to “the Theosophist” and “The 
Lotus Journal,” also a copy of “Esoteric Chris- 
tianity.” The Branch has bought for distri- | 
bution one hundred copies of April Messenger. ' 

The Branch Library-is at the home of the : 
president and ‘consists of some twenty vol- 
umes of theosophical books and two years’ 


` numpers of “The Theosophist. This is sup- 


- plemented by quite a fair sized theosopuical 
private library of two members who find all 
the opportunities in their power for lending 
same. 


\ 


Fannie C. Spalding, Secretary. 


Tacoma Branch T. S.—In the last year Ta- 
coma Branch lost six members. The present 
membership is twenty-five. At present the 
Branch is holding meetings on Thursday eve- 
nings, only. We are studying the Ancient Wis- 
dom and strangers are invited ‘to attend.. We. 
have a library of about 125 books, which are 


loaned to those who are interested —G. A. | 


Weber, Sec'y. 


Vancouver T. S. was reorganized in Decem- 
ber, 1907, with a membership of. 22, four hav- 


ing dropped. out since last year, and five hav- 


ing been added, making the present member- 


Ship 27, as against 26 last year. Weekly 


branch meetings have been held, with an av- 
erage membership of about 10. Text books, 
“Ancient Wisdom.” Seventeen new books have 


- been added to the library, making a total of 


71. Books loaned out since January, 193. 
The library, which is open to-the public daily, 


. f 


“ 


_ 15 doing good work in the way of propaganda. 
Inquirers come in almost daily for books or 
information. This is one of. the best means of - 
reaching people who are earnestly looking for 
the Truth.—W. H. Y. e 


_ Washington T. S. has lost one member by 
death, one by resignation, one demitted to the 


Kansas City Branch, one to Seattle Lodge T. 


‘S. In October, 1907, six members were demit- 
ted by the Washington T. S. to form the Cap- 
ital City Branch, and later two more were 
demitted after the latter branch was char- 


-tered, November 1,. 1907. 


bers. | | 

Except on the last Sunday of the month 
meetings were held each Sunday for, the study 
_ of Astral Plane, Man and His: Bodies, and De- 

_rachanic Plane, which were free to visitors. 

- On the last Sunday of each month a public 
_ meeting was held, when selected lecturers were 
read by a member, and one original lecture on 
Yoga was given. On Thursdays a class for 
inquirers was held, using “Outlines of: Theos- 
ophy” and. “Man and His Bodies.” On Friday 
an advanced class in Bhagaród Gita was ably 


- conducted. ‘On Thursdays, a class in Esperanto 


_ was taught by a capable teacher. During July 
and August, when no regular branch work ‘is 
done, this class” met informally. Pamphlets 
-and leaflets on /Theosophic subjects were dis- 
tributed at public meetings, and ‘useful books 
have been added to the library. Books are: 
loaned to many non-members, and’the reading 
room and library are open daily from 5 to 8 
p. m. An attendant is in charge. l 
~ After the convention of 1907, the latter part 
` of September, the Washington Branch enter- 
tained Mrs. Besant, the president, at ita head- 
quarters, 222 A. St., S. E., for two days, where 
lectures were given to members, and their 
friends, and one public lecture at Masonic Tem- 
ple to a crowded house. - | 

Mr. Jinarajadasa visited the Washington and 
Capital City Branches in April, 1908, and held 
united meetings. Great interest was shown by 
the large attendance at all of the' meetings. 

The past year has been a profitable one to 
the Branch. | | Me 


e 


-= Yggdrasil Branch, Minneapolis, gained no 
new members during the year and lost one by 
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The Washington Branch has now fifty mem- . 
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E 


ty-three members in good standing. During 
ten months of the year there has been held 
two weekly meetings, one for the public on 


~ Sunday afternoon, and the regular - Branch 


meeting on Thursday evening, besides every 


resignation. The Branch has at present twen-. 


Y 


two weeks a study class conducted by Mr. 
‘Linton, of St. Paul, where the study of the 


Pedigree of Man was taken up. The Path of 


Discipleship has been used for reading and dis- 
-cussion at the branch meetings. The Branch 


library consists of about 100 bound volumes `` 


besides a number of magazines and pamphlets. 
About twenty-five volumes are ih the Scandi- 
navian languages, as the Branch particularly 
endeavors to reach the numerous Scandina- 


vians of this city. The books are loaned free 


to non-members for two weeks after which 
they may be renewed for two weeks more. 
At present Mrs. M. E, Griswold of Seattle is 
delivering a course of puvue lectures at the 


` Minneapolis T. S. which is attended bý mem- 


bers of the otlier branches also. Aside from 


N 


this no T. S. lecturer has’ visited us during the 


past year. | 
e i Lena G Holt, Secretary. 


—o 


“Relief Committee of the Interstate Branch.” 


Mrs. Grace Shaw Duff, Chairman, 250 West 
l4th Street, New. York City, will be glad to 
receive partly worn clothing, new garments and 
“comfort bags” for Christmas. — 


The demand for material of this kind far 


exceeds the supply thus far and Mrs. Duff 
would be glad to receive the assistance of any 
other branch or individuals inclined to co-oper- 
ate in the work of aiding'some of the poor of 
New York City. ~~ | 

Mrs. Duff is willing to correspond with 
any one wishing to establish a like Center in 
their city. ` 


A 


If you are interested in the success of the 
work for which ‘propaganda funds are being 
raised, please write out and send to Mrs. H. 
T. Felix, 3291 Malden St., Chicago, with the 


blanks properly filled out, a form like the 


following: oe 
I agree to contribute the sum of Pd 
monthly or annually to the General or Field 


Propaganda, Fund, for a period of.......... | 


, Notes. 


Mr. W. J. Colville of London is to deliver E 
- a course of seven lectures for the benetit of 


Capital City Branch in the near future. 

Dr. Frederick Jones Bliss, the eminent 
archaeologist, is to deliver the + Bross Lec- 
tures at Lake Forest University, November 
30 to December 14. Topics of great inter- 
est to Theosophists are Religion in the East, 
The Era of Missions and Islam. | 

The Delineator for October continues its 
articles on the subject “Are the Dead Alive?” 
by Fremont Rider. Many interesting 
pieces of information are contained in these 
articles pertaining to the study of psychol- 
ogy as it is proceeditig in Europe. 


John R. Meader has an article in Novem- 


ber number of the Bohemian Magazine en- 
titled “The Ghost Hunt. of Science.” 

Miss Anna Kamensky ‘informs us ‘that 
the Russian section of the T. S. was author- 
ized November 17, 1908, to conduct its work 
as the legalized Russian Theosophical Organ- 
- ization. 
organization. 

Mr. Irving S. Cooper has been lecturing in 
Anaconda, Mont., with great . success. The 
newspapers have. been giving him generous 
notices and Mr. Catlin of that city, who has 
‘been so active in our cause for a long time, 
‘is much charmed with his earnestness, his 
pleasing address and his strong intellectual 
grasp of the intricate problems of Theos- 

ophy. 


Centers 


‘Mrs. Dora H. Thompson has established a 


center at 4113 West 50th Avenue, Berkeley 


- Heigths, Denver, Colo. 


Mr. Chas. Swigart has established a center 


at 106 10th Street, South, North Yakima, 
Wash. 

Mr. Eugene W. Munson has established a 
center at Roswell, Idaho. P 

Miss Eugenie Honold has established a cen- 


ter at Abbeville, La. 
© A new branch is to be established at 


Pittsburg, Pa., to be known as Iron City 
Branch. The application was signed by Mrs. | 
Mary V: Jones, Mary R. Stutz, Henry G. 


Harvey, Mary S. Welsh, Maude Palmer, Ma- 
rie C, Deeley, Josephine R. Stutz, Hugh Mac- 
ean Jones and Adah D. Thomas. 

At the annual meeting of the Chicago 


Miss Kamensky is secretary of the 


_a week in different points of Illinois, 
only twelve of three hundred members have 


t 
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Branch, held Dec. 9, 1908, the following 
ofñcers were elected: 


ü President, Edward H. Alling; Vice-Pres- 


ident, David S. M. Unger; Secretary, Miss 


Julia K Somer; ‘Assistant Secretary, Mrs. 


. Emina K. Walker; Librarian, John C. aches 


Treasurer, A. B. Grossman. 
Board of Trustees, Dr. Mary W. Burnett, 


Mrs. Kate G. Hill, ' Miss Mary ‘Adams, Mr. . 
Edward H. Alling, Mr. David S. M. oe 
Julia K. Somer and A B. Grossman | 


| eo PROPAGANDA LEAGUE T..S. 


- This league was formed October 17th, 1908, 
. with the purpose of doing propaganda work 
in Illinois, especially to establish new centers’ 


and branches in the larger Tllinoig towns, 
such as Evanston, Elgin, Joliet and Bloom- 
ington. 
all Illinois members, asking for funds to carry 
on the work. Mr. L. W. Rogers, who gave 
a course of lectures in Handel Hall, Chicago, 


was willing to coúperate with the league and 


to give a course of lectures in each of the 
above named cities, provided the league 


would prepare the field and relieve him ka 


the business management. 

By such an arrangement Mr..Rogers Jadi 
have been able to deliver three or four lectures 
So far 


responded and about $25.00 has been cọllected, 
which will be used for a course of lectures 
in Joliet, with the view of establishing a 
branch there. The officers of the Lilinois 
Propaganda League T. S. are as follows: 


President, Mr. F. S, Hurd; Secretary, Miss 
Irene C. Armour; Treasurer, Mrs. Harriet T. 
Felix; Organizer, Chas, Ludovic Gutmann. , 


FORETELLS— 


One of the members of our Chicago branch 
tells an interesting experience tnat recurred 
repeatedly during her childhood, which sounds 
very much like a memory of a past life. 

She says: “When I was a child I was very 
active; very much of a tomboy. During my 
quiet moments, however, the following vision 
always came to me, not before my eyes, but 
within me. 

My present personality disappeared and L 
became another, the woman whom I shall dė- 
scribe; a fine summer day; a field in the’ coun- 
try with rolling ground sloping upward to- 


wards a low hill. It was a battlefield. Qn 


x 


‘A circular letter was sent, out to 
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it was an army. Beyond the hill, out of — 


sight, the enemy’ was known to be lying. 

I was a,woman with, long, tiowing fair hair; 
long, flowing garments, either white or very 
light colored; with bare. limbs and sandals, 
and no head-dress. 

I was horse-back, charging up iie hill with 
the army, with right arm upraised and spear 
. in hand; my head turned backward to the left, 

and the left arm beckoning and urging the 
Ovuers on, on, 

:F' felt all the enthusiasm of the charge and 


o all fie wild’ exeitoment of the, battle. 
After 1 was fourteen years old the vision . 


‘left me, but all my life my love has been for 
the epics. I care nothing for the lyrics. 
am a hero- -worshipper. $ 


“IN NO STRANGE LAND.” 


Pra 


“The Kingdom of God is within you.” 


. O world invisible we view thee, 
O world intangible, we touch thee, 
O world unknowawie, we know thee, 
Inappresensible, we clutch theet. 


, “Does the fish soar 'to find the ocean, 
The eagle plunge to find the air— 
That we ask of the stars in motion 
If they have rumor of thee there? 

f | 


\ 


Not where the wheeling systems darken, 
And our benumbed conceiving soars!— 
The drift of pinions, would we hearken, 
E Beat at our own clay-shuttered doors. 


© The angels keep their ancient places :— 
Turn but a stone, and start a wing! o 
"Tis ye, ’tis your estranged faces, 

ane miss the many-splendored thing. 


But (when so sad thou canst not sadder) 
Cry :—and upon thy so sore loss 

Shall shine the traffic of Jacob’s ladder 
Pitched between seen and Charing Cross. | 


Yer, in the night, my Soul, my daughter, 
| Cry,—clinging Heaven by the hems: 
_ And. lo, Christ walking on the water 
the Not of Genesareth, but Thames? 
— Francis Thompson. (d 1907.) 


E 
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Mrs. L. Jennie Miller, president and founder 
of Huntington Lodge, T. S., passed away from 
us August 19th and «her body as .cremated — 


August 21st at Mount Auburn Crematory, with. eS 


appropriate services, at which many friends 


_ were present. It was a perfect day—cool and 
‘sunny—when we paid the last. loving. offices 
:*o her who had been a guide, teacher and friend. 


to so many—a day that matched her own 


bright, sunny temperament. _ 


It seems fitting that a few words of the 
life of so earnest ‘a ica and worker 
for humanity should be recorded. , ee 


: Mrs. Miller was a teacher of the voice ` “alta 
of health culture for many’ years. - As a pupil i 
in the early days.of Dr. Guilmette, Lang, Em- 
erson and others, she used the knowledge thus — 
gained to evolve a system which was eminently 
successful with her pupils, and. should. have 


made her more widely known, but her large, 


and generous heart always stood in the way 
of fame and financial return. Many poor, 
aspiring pupils have been trained by her 
gratuitously, or, when success had arrived, 


_would she be forgotten as the one who hac 
laid the foundation and builded the structure 


of it. 


‘Mrs. Miller was always identified in some ~ 
work for humanity among the poor, the suf- 
fering and the degraded—in the hospitals with 
flowers and music, the prisons, the training 
of waifs from the street, the drunkard and dis- 


- 


l ‘charged’ prisoner—many can and do bless “her 


as the one who held: out her hand to en- 


| courage, to strengthen, and to save, with her 


splendid optimism, and joyous whole-hearted 


service she has lifted many souls out of the’: ` 


depths of despair from sorrow’ or sin; from a 
mind or body diseased. ‘The principle of true. 
brotherhood. was an active power in her life 
long before she knew the ‘truths’ of Theosophy. 
Since the days when she, as.a ‘pupil of Dr. 

Guilmette, first learned from him of the won- | 
ders of eastern. lore, ' Mrs. Miller has eagerly 

sought and grasped ‘every. opportunity to gain 
knowledge of Truth; and from many sources 

she has found a part but ieee the satisfying 
whole, until a few years ago she came into 

an intimate knowledge of Theosophy. Then; 
indeed, she realized she had found the goal she, 
sought. She joined tne Dharma Lodge of New- 
ton ‘Highlands, where she first received the 


De 


9 


i 
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light. Here she was an earnest and active 
tuember, seidom missing a meeting, . coming in 
storm and coid, though the distance is con- 
prea until tne spring of 1904, when the 
.on Lodge was formed. 7 
Mrs. “Miller was a naturai teacher, and as 
her enthusiasm grew by the earnest study of 
Theosophy she could not help giving out its 


truths\to all with whom she came in contact, 


pupils and friends alike. -Gradually there gath- 
ered around her in her studió a small but in- 
terested class, which as last formed the Hunt- 
ington Lodge with ten charter members. Its 
first meeting was held on “White Lotus Day,” 
May 8, 1904, in Mrs. Miller's studio in Hunt- 
ington Chambers. g 

The study of the Gita and her love for it, 
grew with her growth in the “Ancient Wis- 


- dom,” and she became a Krishna devotee—her — 


whole life centering in that and her beloved 
Lodge, to the building up of which Mrs. Miller 
gave her best powers. In the many weary 
days of ‘her last protracted sufferings,. when 
she could not read her precious “Gita,” she 
found her comfort in holding and pressing in 
her hands the little book, worn and frail from 
‘much loving use and study. 


With Mrs. Miller’s devotion to Krishna it 
was very natural that her classes should be 
led along that line of study, and that the new 
lodge should be dedicated to Him and His 
service, and she neyer failed to have one or 


- more classes in its study. Devotion was the 


. key-note of the Huntington Lodge, but while 


‘teries of which were lost by the Christian 


Krishna las the ruling thought, its founder, 
reared in the Catholic faith, never forgot the 
Christ or the revealed religion of -our own 


Bible. In the Sunday devotional service (which: 


is thought to be unique in its way), the Bible 
and the Gita were always read as a part of the 
service, and the “Imitation of Christ” was & 
familiar book. One year the lesson of the day 
was a comparative study of the Gita and Bible, 
given to prove the same underlying thought, 
and the same Divine.Source. Another year, 
_ the lesson was taken from Esoteric Christian- 
ity. This blending of the teachings of the 
Christ and Krishna was the result of a set- 
tled conviction in the president’s mind that 
such a work was needed to help those brought 


up in the devotional atmosphere of the Chris- - 


tian church, to receive and accept the “Ancient 


Wisdom” as coming from the same High 


Source, “Whose teachers and Saviours were all , 


sent with the same message to man, the mys- 
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church, and which Theosophy 1s now come”to 
restore. 

This work has certainly proved of value, the 
attendance at the Sunday services grew to the 
full capacity of the room, and in the four 


years of lodge work the membership increased | 


from ten to fifty,- some of whom are true Chris- 
tian Theosophists. A few words quoted from 
a letter of one of these will speak for itselfi— 
“Mrs. Miller’s going seems an irreparable loss 
to me, for she was the first religious mystic I 
ever really knew, and she made religión real 
to me. Sne was my teacher and guide, and 
through her -I learned that what had seemed 
unreal was the Real.” : 


During the last year of Mrs. Miller’s work in 


fhe Lodge (1906-7), while never neglected or 
allowed to wane in its interest, was, after a 


time, perceived by those nearest her; to be 
done with a greater effort and a gradual weak- : 
ening of bodily strength. 


It was hoped the 


long summer vacation of three months would — 


restore her, and it came, therefore, to all as a 
great surprise when we learned early in August 
of her having undergone a serious, operation in 
the hospital. Then followed the slow progress 
of months, alternating our hopes and fears. In 


late February Mrs. Miller seemed much better 


and returned to her studio to take up her work 
the first of March, 1908, with weak hands, but 
indomitable spirit. But the weakening physical 
powers at last conquered the strong will and 
the lodge wórk closed with May. The studio 


was given up and our president removed to the . 


country, where she steadily declined and was 
brought back to Boston in July to St. buza- 
beth Hospital, where her days ended. 


Her beautiful spirit won the hearts of all in 
the hospital, and she was given the service of. 


love as well as of duty. ' 


mrs. Miller’s sister and some one of her 
-friends were constant in their care, supple- 


menting the ministrations of the Sisters and 
nurses, but all was in vain to restore. After 
weeks of suffering and weakness she was re- 
leased from her earthly dwelling to take up 
again the work she'loved on higher planes. 

A few words may be said of that which has 
been left in trust. 


The members of the Huntington Lodge are of 
one mind in their desife to hold sacred the ob- 
ject for wnich it was conceived and organized, 


hoping always to keep the iueal before them, 


nor letting it lapse for lack of faithful en- 
deavor, namely, “Devotion to Krishna and His 
The work will be made as, nearly 
as possible to follow the plan of Mrs. Miller, 


Sorvice,” 


\ 
0 
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though bereft of her winning and inspiring 
presence. Therefore the comparative study of 
Bible and Gita has been continued on Sundays, 
and. a class has been formed in the study of 
the Gita according to a plan devised by the 
_ leader who has made it a study of years, and 
- whose strong desire is that tue Lodge shall 
hold sacred to the memory of its president and 
founder the glorious “Song” if Krishna the 
_ Avatar —Harriet E. Shaw. ' 


Emma S. Brougham ` passed to higher life 
from her earthly home, 4940 Washington Ave., 


Chicago, on the 23d day of October last. Mrs. ` 


Brougham was a valued and indefatigable 
_ worker in the promulgation of Theosophical 
doctrines, and was, for some time, editor of 
The Theosophical Messenger. The loss sus- 


. tained by reason ‘of her demise is com: nsated, 
y pe 


in a measure, by the valuable acquisition thus 
made by co-workers on higher Jevels. ’Tis 
true that she has stepped, beyond the visual 
range. of such eyes as yours and mine, but 


` * she lives, and will live forever. 


Mrs. Orpha Bell, president and founder of 
Holyoke Branch, passed away September 22, 
11:15 a. m. Her physical body was cremated 
at Forrest Hills 
September 24, 1908. 
- Holyoke Branch has lost its most valuable 
member, one that was faithful unto the end 


crematory, Boston, Mass., 


to its interests. 
E brought to western New England. 
E DEV 
CLIMBING. | 
Who climbs the mountain" does not. always 
climb. | | 


The winding road slants downward many a 


time; 
Yet each descent is higher tnan the last. p 
Has thy path fallen? That will soon be past. 
Beyond the curve the way leads up and on. 
Think note thy goal forever lost or gone. 
Keep moving forward; if thine aim is right - 


Thou canst not miss the shining mountain 


height. ó 
Who would attain to má still and fair, 
Must nerve himself through valleys of despair. 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


Through her Theosophy was 


At the Hahnemann Hospital in Philadelphia, 


Mrs. A. P. Warrington passed peacefully into . 


the Invisible on the morning of Friday, Novem- 
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ber 6, 1908, after a few hours of critical — 


illness. During her last moments, she was 


quite alone with Mr. Warrington and the de- 


voted physician, and her passing was both 


‘peaceful and beautiful. On the following 
morning, there was a service by Rev. Dr. Carl 


E. Grammar, according to the ritual of. the 
Episcopal Church, of which she was a member, 
in the presence of the family and a -few 
closest friends, and the body was then taken 


to the Crematorium in the lovély Chelton 


Hills Cemetery, where a brief service was read 
by Mr. Warrington before it was committed 
to the flames. This latter service consisted 


of all of the beautiful Crematorium Service- 


appearing at the end of the booklet some time 
ago published by Mr. W. J. Walters, of San 
Francisco, except the poem, “After Death in 


Arabia,” which was felt to be too graphic in 


some of its expressions for western sensibili- 
ties. At night the family traveled with the 
tiny box of ashes to Norfolk, and at noon the 
nezt day, the immediate family and servants’ 
drove to the cemetery where, after brief in- 
vocations by Mr. Warrington and Mrs. War- 
rington’s sister, he deposited in the earth’ the 
last evidence of the purified body, and then 


covered the little mound with the many trib- 


utes of flowers ‘sent by loving friends. From 
this household a soul has not gone, but in it 
a new spirit has been born, whose hovering 
presence will shine ever more brightly than 


© when it shone through the sunny, suffering form 


that has now returned to the mother of forms 


that claimed it. (A 


~ fo. 


\ f 
Irving S. Cooper has been lecturing since 


the convention in Freeport, Buffalo, Rochester, | 


Albany, Boston, Melrose Highlands, New York,, 
Newark, Springfield, Detroit, Grand Rapids 


and Battle Creek. Between Nov. 22 and 25, : 


he will speak for the Kansas. City Branches 
and on Nov. 29 and 30 for Butte and Ana- 


conda, respectively. After that it is possi- 


ble that Mr. Cooper will go direct. to Seattle, 
althogh at the present time this has not been. 
definitely panela 


Y 
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Dr. Steiner’s “Way of Initiation” 


An English edition is just being issued in 
book form of Dr. Steiner’s articles in Lucifer- 
Gnosis on “the Gnosis of the Superphysical 
Worlds,” under the general title of “The Way 
of Initiation.” The work of translating these 
valuable articles for the pages of “The Theoso- 
phist” was undertaken by some members of the 
H. P. B. Lodge, London, and the book is now 
issued under the general editorship of Mr. Max 
Gysi, as a revised reprint of these. Some 
biographical notes on Dr. Steiner, which were 
penned by Mon. Edouard Schure, the well- 
known author of “Les Grands Inities,” by way 
of introduction to his French translation of Dr. 
Steiner’s book “Christenthum als mystische 
Thatsache” preface the work: these are trans- 
lated by Mr. Gysi’s circle of friends, and are of 
deep interest. i | 

M. Schure concludes his impression of Dr. 
Steiner with this striking passage: “Standing 
before those deep clear-seeing eyes, before that 
countenance hollowed by inward struggles, 
moulded by a lofty spirit which has proved its 
balance on the heights and its calm in the 
depths, my friend exclaimed, “Behold a master 
of himself and of life.” 

Mrs. Besant contributes a foreword to the 
book, comending it to the consideration of the 
Theosophical world as worthy of study, and, 
with her wonted large-mindedness, pleading 
sympathetic understanding rather than antago- 
nistic criticism from those who may find its 
-teachings somewhat divergent from that which 
they have already embraced. Our President 
speaks of the author as “the natural heir of 
the great German mystics,” and as adding to 
their profound spirituality the fine lucidity of 
a philosophic mind.” | 

Turning now to the book itself, we find 
eight chapters, with the following titles: “The 
Superphysical World and its Gnosis,” “How to 
attain Knowledge of the Higher Worlds,” “The 
Path of Discipleship,” “Probation,” “Enlighten- 
ment,” “Initiation,” “The Higher Education of 
the Soul,” “Condition of Discipleship.” In the 
first chapter, Dr. Steiner very forcefully urges 
the reality of the superphysical worlds, and the 
fact of the mystical consciousness. The next 
chapters are devoted to an exposition of the 
methods by which this gnosis is to be achieved. 
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Stated very briefly, Dr. Steiner’s methods is 
that of penetration into the essential being of 
natural objects, such’ as flowers, crystals, an- 
imals, and gradual expansion of the conscious- 
ness by entering into the heart of nature. In 
the chapter on initiation our author gathers 
up, as it were, the preceding chapters, and 
shows how the developed faculties of the “pro- 
bation” and “enlightenment” periods are to be 
employed in dealing with the ordinary affairs 
of life.. These faculties, and their use, evidently 
correspond to the Eastern viveka or discrimina- 
tion, the faculty by which the particular SELF 
in man recognizes the Universal SELF in na- 
ture, the one flashing forth to the other, as 
the two poles of the electric arc, piercing be- 
neath the mayavic illusion of the external and 
transient form. 

In chapter eight we have laid down seven 
conditions of discipleship, seven steps, as it 
were, upon the Path of Probation. They may 
be summed up as follows:—(1) Bodily and 
spiritual health, (2) the realization of oneself 
as a single link in the universal life, (3) reali- 
zation of responsibility for thoughts and feel- 
ings, (4 development of equilibrium, (5 per- 
severance, (6) gratitude to man and nature, 
(7) the synthesis, or gathering up, of all these 
former qualities. This last stage is one en- 
tirely, in consonance with occult teaching, for 
this synthesis of the whole of the antecedent 
practice always precedes the taking of another 
step on the path of progress, or the expansion 
of consciousness from one plane to the plane 
beyond. 


Dr. Steiner’s book, as indeed his whole sys- 
tem of teaching, is suggestive and expansive, 
rather than of the detailed text-book order. He 
approaches his subject from above, and does 
not work upon the system of patiently cata- 
loguing fact after fact as seen from below. His 
is a book, not meant to be taken au pied de let- 
tre. Hence those who read it with the eyes of 
the flesh will probably not understand it, will 
find little to “grip hold of” in it, and will 
probably form many mistaken impressions by 
taking literally statements which are really 
couched in the symbolical mode. Those, on the 
other hand, who read it with the eyes of the 
spirit, will derive much of value from it. Just 
as the successive stages in the “Ascent of 
Mount Carmel,” so graphically portrayed for 
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us by that Prince of Mystics, St. John. of thee 


Cross, are within the experience of every mys- 
tic, so are the stages mapped out by Dr. Stein- 


er within the cognizance of every candidate on 


the path of occult development. The mode of 


expressing these supernormal experiences in ' 


ordinary physical language is. bound to vary, 
some choosing the symbolical mode, others thë 
more intelligible though less facile and sugges- 
tive scientific mode. This must needs be; for, 
after all, what are words but the symbol of 


thoughts?—only those who themselves have. 


participated in these glimpses of the higher 
consciousness know the fullness of the content 
thereof. 
‘Dr. Steiner is to be iia on a very 
' interesting book, and Mr. Gysi and his friends 
on an admirably free yet faithful translation. 
—yJames I. Wedgwood. 


The Century Magazine, Noyember, 1908, con- 


tains an interesting and. valuable article en- 


titled “A Conversation on Music | eu Pad- 
“erewski.” 


The critie’s temaris are likely to fall into, 


the stereotyped ways of crities amd ’connois- 
seurs. Artists themselves, however, less trained 


in the matter of criticism thdn in the modes. 


of production and in the goals which they 


themselves as practitioners of their arts wish 


to reach, are likely to form notions in regard 
to art in general which are strong, clear and 
more'or less praiseworthy, It is, of course, 


the artist, who, to a great extent, determines 


the course of art, so far as:the views of the 
ordinary physical plane observer are con- 
cerned though we Theosophists recognize that 
the trend of his efforts varies not only with 
his personality but with the characteristics of 
the epoch in which the artist and his patrons 
live. Thus, we account for the, remarkable 
differences between the architecture, let us 
say of Egypt and:that of Greece; individuals 
represent, therefore, varying views of art and 


its purposes. 


M. Paderewski has layed SO important a 


part in the history of music during the last 
few years throughout the entire civilized 
world that his notions of musical art are of 
high importance and in this article we catch 
a glimpse of his artistic proclivities, which 
is most interesting. 

Probably the most interesting of his re- 
marks is the following: ¿a 


. / 
l 


invariably arouse 


. “Music expresses, first of all, E rather 
than joy. The first music was song. When 
people are sad and. depressed, and therefore 
quiet and indisposed to activity, then they 
sing. Their state of quiescence, undisturbed v 
by bodily emotions, is favorable to song, and 
song is thus the natural means of expressing . 
melancholy and grief. When people are full. : 


of joy, then they cannot sit still; they must 


let off their surplus energy by. violent physi- 
cal emotion; and\so dance is the expression 
of joy. But the quiet mood comes oftener than 
the lively one, and. in music song comes be- 
fore dance.” - 
We cannot quite agree with ain that music ` 
expresses first of all sadness rather than jo. ` 
Perhaps the statement is n: ' - one 


waich ue would have made it he had weitten . 


out the article for himself. No one who has 


- read the two poems of Milton, L’Allegro. and . 


Il Penseroso, can have failed to: feel with. 
Milton the difference between joy . and sadness. 
We-cannot say that we dislike to enjoy joy 


~ nor can we.say that we are happy in the con- 
` sideration of sadness. 


At ‘the same time, the 
feeling which we have in the grave considera- 


, tion of the serious problems of: life, is more 


pleasing to the contemplative nature than the 
transitory pleasure of momentary exhilara- 
tion; each of these states of pleasure has its 
place in our lives; each should Have due con- 


` sideration. , So, no doubt, music finds its larg- 


er field in the impression of the deeper phase 


of human nature and feeling. 


It is interesting to recall the impressions 
which one has had of Mr. Paderewski's own 
representation of tonal art. His performances 
| not ,only those emotions — 
which we would technically class as belonging 
to the movements of the astral body, but al- 
so those which we would unhesitatingly re- 
fer to the state of consciousness involved. when 
the buddhic vehicle is stirred. This méans, 
of course, that Paderewski belongs as 


‘a practitioner to the class of workers who 


are striving unconsciously, perhaps, for the, 


. highest, things; actually lifting humanity. by 
showing them the higher states: of conscious- 
ness, which they may attain under proper in- 
fluence and enabling them to leave behind, at 


least for the moment, the grosser things of 
physical life. The great and recondite com- 
positions, when studied for the- sake of their 
appeal to the highest within us, can be of 
greatest service in this- respect. 


> 
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- The Bible of: Nature: Five Lectures Deliv- 
ered. Before Lake Forest College on the Foun- 
dation of the Late William Bross by J. Arthur 
Thomson, M. A., Regius Professor of Natural 
History in” the University of Aberdeen. 
Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, 1908. 

-~ The Bross Foundation is-due to the donation 
a number of years ago of the sum of $40,000 
to the trustees of Lake Forest University 
which was to enable the trustees occasionally 
to employ one of the well-known scientists of 
the world to discuss in the course of lectures 
topics of interest in science, history or the 
Christian religion. The present volume is one 
of a series pertaining to that provision, which 
consists of a series of five lectures delivered b 

Prof. Thomson as indicated in the title above. 

The Wonders of the Worid are placed before 
the reader in a new and most interesting way. 

The general topic of the Wonder of the 
World is discussed from a point of view at 
once scientific and poetic and would well bear 
reading. A i 

In his second lecture upon the History of 
Things occurs the following paragraph: 

“The antiquity of -things—One of the 
most obvious results of the study of nature is 
simply the conviction that everything has a 
long history behind it. ‘Everything’, as Bage- 


hot said, ‘has become an antiquity.’ The hu- 


man race seems to be several hundreds of 
thousands of years old, and yet man is a 
creature of yesteraay compared with many of 
his present companions upon the earth. How 
long it is since the earth became fit to bethe 
cradle and home of life we ao not know, but it 
must be reckonea in millions of years. One en- 
thusiastic calculator has stated, with almost 
painful precision, that the earth is 861,000,000 
years old.” 

His point of view differs from our own 
fundamentally in his quotation of the despair- 
ing line: | 7 
- “Ins Innre der Natur dringt kein erschaffner 
Geist.” | 

We, of ‘course, believe that a created spirit 
can penetrate into the very essence of nature 
but not by the methods of modern science. 

On page 191, we find the following interesting 
paragraphs: 

“As to the antiquity of the human race, it 
is certain that men lived in.Europe at a time 
when the mammoth and rninoceros, hyaena 
and lion, frequented these parts. From the 
situation, in which palaeolithic implements 
have been found, it is inferred that these must 
have been dropped from their makers’ hands 
at least 150,000 years ago. And these imple- 
ments were not the work of novices; in their 
well-finished form they compare favorably 
with some of the results of twentieth-century 
handicraft. But ever so much older than 

‘thosepalaeoliths are the eoliths. They probably 
take us back to 300,000 years ago. | 

Another. line of argument is this. It is 
certain” that Man could not have arisen: from 
any of the existing anthropoid apes; it is a 
vulgar error to suppose that scientific inter- 
preters ever made any such suggestion. It is 
likely, however, that Man arose from an'an- 

cestral stock common to the anthropoid apes 


A 
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and to him. It therefore seems justifiable 
to date the antiquity of the human ráce not 
later than the time when the anthropoid apes 


are known to have been established as a dis- 
tinct family. 
ages, and that means many hundreds’ of 
thousands of years ago.” 
Theosophists will, of course, take an entire- 
ly different view, maintaining that the an- 
thropoid apes are rather an offshoot of the 
human species due to crossing between exceed- 
ingly primitive man and the lower animals. 
Professor Thomson tékes a conservative ' 
view of modern science; his holding up of 


- man’s place in nature, brt he fulfills his prom- 
ise of presenting to us an interesting and 


readable account of the Wonders of Nature. 
He well concludes his work with the familiar 
quotation from the “Meditations” of Bacon: 
“This I dare affirm in knowledge of Nature, 
that a little natural philosophy, and the first 
entrance into it, doth dispose the opinion to 
atheism, but on the other side, much natural 
philosophy, and wading deep into it, will bring | 
about men’s minds to religion.” 


Cd 


Religion and Medicine. The Moral Control 
of Nervous Disorders, by Edwood Worcester, D. 
D., Ph. D., Samuel McComo, M: A., D. D., Em- 
manuel Church, boston, Isador H. Coriat, M. 
D. New York: Moffat, Yard & Company, 
1908. E A | 

This book on Religion and Medicine has been, 
written by three persons jointly interested in 
the well known work of Emmanuel Church, 
Boston. -It will be recalled that for some time 
a movement, known «as the Emmanuel Church 

ovement, has been in progress in which it 
has been attempted by the persons, whose 
names appear as the authors of this work to 
utilize some of the recent studies of psycho- 
therapy in the treatment of diseases together 
with legitimate methods oi every day enlight- 
ened medicine. | 

These people have preceded their work of 
treating such diseases as hysteria, and func- 
tional nervous diseases by accurately studying 
the condition of each patient with reference to 
the status of the physical body. ` If they 


. found that no organic disease existed, they 


were prepared to begin their treatment in one 
or more of a variety of ways, depending upon 
the faith and imperial knowledge of the action 
of mind upon mind. | : 

Theosophists will be interested in a number 
of their cardinal opinions. Some statements 
quoted from this book will present their at- 
titude: . A | 

“There is a marked tendency to dispense 
with the tedious processes of criticism and 
dogma and to return'to the Christ of the Gos- 
pels and to accept. His words in a more literal 
sense. One marked characteristic of this 
movement ’is a renewed belief in prayer; an- 
other most curious aspect of it is the confident ` 
expectation that religious and spiritual states 


can affect health and that physical blessing will 


follow spiritual exercises. . . If the nine- 
teenth century was materialistic and critical, 
the first ‘half of the twentieth century promises 


This takes us back to Miocene . 
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to be mystical and ‘spiritual. . . 
present movement makes its appearence largely 
‘under the form of error and illusion? It is 


in this form that most new thoughts and all- 


our older sciences have presented themselves 
in this world.” 
On page 11, the following statement is 
made: 

“The metaphysical basis of Buddhism is com- 


plete negation, a denial of God, of prayer, of : 


the soul, of immortality, in short, of all the 
elements which elsewhere constitute religion.” 

The usudl criticism of Buddhism is here re- 
peated, but the idea that Buddhism is complete 
negation, is, of course, absurd, as we all know 
that esoteric Buddhism rests upon the exact 
knowledge of. the development of the soul and 
is probably that religion which, on the 
- esoteric ` side, most clearly corresponds with 
the truth in regard to the evolution of man. 

Speaking with reference to Christian Science, 
they make the following statement: 

“As a matter of fact. we have approached this 
subject from a totally different point of view. 


.What if the 


Our movement bears no relation to Christian 


Science, either by way and protest or of imita- 
tion, but it would be what it is had the latter 
never existed. We have taken our stand fair- 


ly and squarely on the religion of Christ as | 


that religion is revealed in the New Testament 
and as it is interpreted by modern scholarship, 
and we have combined with this the power of 
genuine science. 
foundation—the best of all foundations.” 

- The chapter’s successively deal with the sub- 
conscious mind, suggestion, auto-suggestion, 


the functional neuroses, the causes of nervous- | 


ness ,heredity), the nervous system in health 
and disease, he diseases of the subconscious, 
the nature of hypnotism, psychic and motor re- 
education, the therapeutic value of hypnotism, 
the general principles of psycho-therapy, fear 
anu worry, abnormal fear, faith and its ther- 
apeutic power, prayer and its therapeutic value, 
suicide and its prevention, the healing wonders 
of Christ and the outlook of the Church. 

The authors’ observations with reference to 
the fear of death are interesting and appear 
to correspond with the truth. They say that 
the fear of death, is as a rule, absent and pro- 
ceed as follows: | 

“But as a normal and natural event, our 
end is provably as painless ás our beginning. 
Medical science assures tuat no special misery 
is felt by the dying. Nature administers her 
own anesthetic and the end is, as a rule, 
peace.: Professor Osler in his Ingersoll lecture 
on “Immortality” says: “I have careful rec- 
ords of about five hundred death-beds, studied 
particularly with reference to the modes of 
ueath, and the sensations of the dying. ‘Lhe 
latter alone concern us here. Ninety suffered 
‘bodily pain or distress of one sort or another.’ ” 

“The approach of the end may work grief 
. and pain in the beholders, but to the dying, 
apart from accident or other abnormal forms 
of death, it is received not with resentment but 


with acquiescence and in the majority of in- 


stances with relief.” | | 
The forces made use of by Christ in his 
healing miracles, which are referred to in the 


New Testament, are not all of the forces which 


This we consider a good | 
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Theosophists | would consider ‘he in all prób- 
ability made use of. Faith and will-power 
alone would. not suffice to explain all that. was 
done by the Christ, 

Their statements in regard to the eee of 
the world too are of some interest... They 
make the following statement: 

“The religious world today is confronted by 
a very curious condition. We discern a gen- 
eral quickening of faith and a renewal of in- 


‘terest in religion on one side, and a diminu 
tion. of the influence of the Church on the ' 


other.” 
They evidently hope: that the! introduction of 
practical benefits to men who devote themselves 


to religion will be of advantage to the Church. 


in maintaining its hold upon the people. 
This book is one of extraordinary popularity 

and is full of value and interest on account of 

their sensible treatment of a difficult subject 


which must, of necessity, engage the attention ~ 


of thinkers ‘during the coming year. , 


“On the Witness Stand, Essays on Psychol- 


ogy and Crime, by Hugo Munsterberg, Pro- 


fessor of. Psychology, Harvard University. 
The, McClure Company, New York. ae 
$1.50; by mail, $1.62. 

This book by Professor Munsterberg is one 


, of the most interestirig which has appeared 


in recent years on the topic involved. Stu- 
dents of psychology are endeavoring to ap- 


proach and study of the mind from the point 


of view of the five senses and from such rea- 


sonings as will carry them into the depths of ` 


the unknown. Occultists are making their 
entry ¡into the regions of the unknown by 
developing new senses, which it is necessary 
for them to apply in their studies. 
nevertheless, true that the field of the occult 


is in cértain curious ways open to the in- 


quirer from the physical plane side, -using on 
the one hand his five senses; on the other 


hand his” powers of reasoning. For a man 


who endeavors unselfishly to benefit mankind 
is likely to be aided by the Teachers Who 
are ever ready to help the world, provided 
the time has arrived for such information to 
be given out as the inquirer is seeking. ‘Hence 
it is that those who endeavor to pierce the 
uhknown regions in which exist the higher 
ethers which transmit light, electricity and 
other forces, meet with surprising success in 
analyzing conditions in those realms. Those 
who havé read Mr. Leadbeater’s article on 
Koilon will be surprised to find how his ob- 
servations coincide with the conceptions of the 
philosophers’ of physical: science. They are 
pleased with the fact that it is possible for 
investigators from two opposite directions to 
meet with results which are so similar. _ 

Professor Munsterberg leaving for’ a time 


the subject of the measurement of the exact- 
- > ; ; oA 


‘It is, 
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itude with which various impressions may be 
registered and transmitted, takes up the top- 
ics pertaining to the commonest observation 
which can be investigated by such observers 
as enter the common place guard room. 


Many experiments have been made with ref- 


‘erence to the accuracy of witnesses, who have 
been present at the same occurrente. The 
failure of men to report with exactitude un- 
der such conditions is astounding. 
. The following incident is quoted in illus- 
tration: 

“A few years ago a painful scene occurred 


in Berlin, in the University Seminary of Pro- 


fessor von Liszt, the famous criminologist. 
The Professor had spoken about a book. One 
of the older students suddenly shouts, ‘I want- 
ed to throw light on the matter from the 
standpoint of Christian morality!’ Another 


‘student throws in, ‘I cannot stand that!’ The . 


first starts up, exclaiming, ‘You have insulted 
me!’ The second “clenches his tist and cries, 
‘If you say another word— The first draws 
a revolver. The second rushes. madly upon 
him. The Professor steps between them and, 


as ` he asps the man’s arms, the revolver | 
, grasps , 


goes off. General uproar. In that moment 
Professor Liszt secures order and asks a part 


of the students to write an exact account of: 


all that has happened. The whole had been 
a comedy, carefully planned and rehearsed 
by the three actors for the purpose of study- 
ing the exactitude of observation and recollec- 
tion. Those who did not write the report at 
once were, part of them, asked to write it 
the next day or a week later; and others had 
to depose their observations under cross-ex- 
amination. The whole objective performance 
‘was cut up into fourteen little parts which 
referred partly to actions, partly to words. 
As mistakes there were counted the omis- 
sions, the wrong additions and the alterations. 
The smallest number of mistakes gave twenty- 
six per cent of erroneous statements; the 
largest was eighty per cent. The reports 
with reference to the second half of the per- 
formance, which was more strongly emotional, 
gave an average of fifteen per cent more mis- 
takes than those of the first half. Words 
were put. into the mouths of ‘men who had 
‘been silent spectators during the whole short 
episode; actions were. attributed to the chief 


participants of which not the slightest trace ~ 


existed; and essential parts of the tragi-com- 
edy were completely eliminated from the mem- 
ory of a number of witnesses. 


This dramatic psychological experiment of: 


six years ago opened up a long series of sim- 


/ E N 
ilar‘ tests in a variety of places, with a 
steady effort to improve the conditions. The 
most essential condition remained, of course, 


always the complete naivete of .the witnesses, 


as the slightest suspicion on their part would 
destroy the value of the experiment. It 
seems desirable even that the writing of the 


protocol should still be done in a state of be- . . 


lief. There was, for instance, two years ago 
in Gottingen a meeting of a scientific asso- 
ciation, made up of jurists, psychologists and 
physicians, all, therefore, men well trained in 
careful observation. Somewhere in the same 
street there was that evening a public fes- 


tivity of the carnival. Suddenly in the midst . 


of the scholarly meeting, the doors open, a 
clown in highly coloured costume rushes in 
in made excitement, and a négro with a re- 
volver in hand follows him. In the middle of 
the hall first the one, then the other, shouts 
wild phrases; then the one falls to the ground, 
the other jumps on him; then a shot, and sud- 


denly both are out of the room. The whole 


affair took less than twenty seconds. All were 


completely taken by surprise, and no one, with 


the exception of the president, had the slight- 
est idea that every word and action had been 


rehearsed. beforehand, or that photographs had 


been taken of the scene. It seemed most nat- 
ural that the president should beg the mem- 
bers to write down individually. an exact re- 


port, inasmuch as he felt sure that the mat- - 


ter would come before the courts. Of the 
forty reports handed in, there was only one 


whose omissions were calculated as amount- . 


ing to less than twenty per cent of the char- 


acteristic acts; fourteen had twenty to forty- 


per cent of the facts omitted; twelve omitted 


forty to fifty per cent., and thirteen still. 


more than fifty per cent. But besides the 


omissions there were only six among the 


forty which did not contain positively wrong 
statements; in twenty-four papers up to-ten 
per cent of the statements were free inven- 
tions, and in. ten answers—that is, in one- 
fourth of the papers—more than ten per cent 
of the statements were absolutely false, in 
spite of the fact that they all came from 
scientifically trained observers. Only four per- 
sons, for instance, among forty, noticed that 


the negro had nothing on his head; the others 
gave him a derby, or a high hat, and so on. 


In addition to this, a red suit, a brown one, 
a striped one, a coffee-coloured jacket, shirt 
sleeves and similar costumes were invented 
for him. He-wore in reality white trousers 
and a black: jacket with a large red necktie. 
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The scientific commission which reported the 
‘details of the inquiry came to the general 
statement that the majority of the observers 
omitted. or “falsified about half of the” pro- 
cesses which occurred completely in their field 
of vision. As was to be expected, the judg- 
‘ment as to the time duration of the act var- 
ded between a few seconds and several min- 
utes.” 


Professor Munsterberg discusses. with great 


skill the following topics: Illusions, the 
memory of the witness, the detection of crime, 
the traces of emotions, untrue ‘confessions, 
suggestions in court, hypnotism and crime and 
the prevention of crime. His work is of the 
utmost interest and Theosophists are recom- 
mended to read it as a powerful plea for 
calmness and accuracy of observation and for 
the critical analysis of the reports of others. 


The Naturalization of the Supernatural, by 
Frank Podmore, author of Modern Spiritu- 
alism, A History and a Criticism; Studies in 
Psychical Research; Apparitions and Thought 

, Transference, etc. G. P. Putnam's Sons, New 


York and London, The Knickerbocker Press, 


1908. 

This work by Mr. Podmore takes up the 
subject of psychical research from a somewhat 
different point of view from that which has 
heretofore been made use of by writers of Mr. 
- Podmore’s type. e 
Without wasting time in criticising the 
- somewhat whimsical title under which the 
book is written, we may say that it deals 
with the researches of the Society for Psy- 
chical. Research upon the ‘topics of thought 
transference, hallucinations, poltergeists, spir- 
itualism, communication with the dead, phan- 
tasms of the dead, haunted houses, messages 
received through trance and automatism, the 
case of Mrs. Piper, clairvoyance and: previs- 
ion. 5 

The point of view of Mr. Podmore is that 
of his co-workers, negative, critical and un- 
_ sympathetic. It is a curious thing that unless 
one approaches the study of occultism in a 
spirit of sympathy, he will not obtain the in- 
formation and instruction which he desires. 
So many barriers are placed between ‘the 
world of our physical senses and ¡the world 
of the super-normal, that we cannot help sym- 
patizing with the idea of Bulwer Lytton’s 
Dweller on the Threshold. 
in actuality no dweller upon the threshold 
except it be the spirit of the lower self, yet 
it is almost impossible for the unsympathetic 


G) 


While there is ` 


sciousness. 


observer to obtain conscious admission in the 


realms of the super-normal. When a man in- . 
vestigating these subjects systematically de- 


nies the`plainest evidence which can be sub- 


mitted to him of such obvious things as q 


thought transference, he cannot expect to 
proceed much further into the mysteries of 
nature. It is a curious thing that our theory 


of the various higher bodies of men, affording 
as it does, so simple an explanation of the re- 
lations of man to nature and. to God, is not. 
accepted even as a working hypothesis by : 


such writers as those related with the soci- 
ety for psychical research. Mr. Podmore has 
fallen into the same marsh as that which has 
engulfed so many of his predecessors. 

It is, nevertheless, of great value to. the 
cause of occultism that the topics touched up- 


on by Mr. Podmore are receiving at least some — 
He brings for- 


sort of grave consideration. 
ward a variety of records from actual experi- 
ences which will interest, we do hot doubt, 
hundreds. of readers, who, perhaps, would not 
be willing to consider the subject of occult- 
ism, if brought to their notice from other 
points of view. The world does not readily 
change its opinion in a few years with ref- 
erence to the fundamental principles of psy- 
chology; yet within: the lifetime of the The- 


osophie Society an enormous change has come’ 
over the thought of the world and it cannot 


be long before undeniable proofs of the ac- 
tuality of those super-normal faculties of man 
and the conditions in which they can be used 
will be brought forward. * 


We commend the book unhesitatingly to 
those of our readers who are interested in the 
subject of occultism from the western scien- 
tific point of view. 3 


Mr, Podmore refers to the exposure of. Mad- 
ame Blavatsky?s phenomena. There is no 


necessity for us to refer to the answers which 


have been made to Dr. Hodgson’s accusations ` 
against Madame Blavatsky. The best and most. 


complete contradiction is that of Mrs. Besant,” 


which serves entirely to set at rest the boy- © 


ish- criticisms of the late Dr. Hodgson, who 


hastily condemned the work of the great oc- 


cultist and endeavored, unsuccessfully, by the 
stroke of a pen, to render her life work nug- 


' atory. 
*H. P. Blavatsky < and the Masters of Wis- ' 


dom. 


e 


Do your work on the lower planes of con- 
Live within, ever on high! 


FIRST OBJECT COMMITTEE, 


l. Arranging study classes in Chicago and all 
places where there is no local committee at 


work. As soon as there is a study class in one - 


locality a special committee may be set at 


work to do the propaganda for.that particular 


- locality. This committee must be in corre- 
spondence with the local committee so as to 
secure co- operation. ! | 

2. Arranging lectures ` on the subject. 

3. Sending out or distributing propaganda 
material, explaining the usefulness of Esper- 


anto from the idealistic and realistic view- 


| point, its history and progress in the world. 


4, Teaching Esperaato by correspondence. 


5. Writing articles on Esperanto with the | 


objects of sending them to toa Jour- 
nals for insertion. 


1. Working up of our Theosophical terminol- 
. ogy for insertion in the large Esperanto dic- 
tionaries. 

2. Translating or having translated articles 
on our philosophy with the object of sending 
them to Esperanto Journals for insertion. 

3. Translating or having translated and pub- 
lished Theosophical books. a 


1. Introducing the subject to Theosophical 
J ournals, elucidating it from the idealistic and 
practical. view-point. 


2. Corresponding with individual mempr of , 


the. T. S. of all countries. 


3. Putting the “subject, through members of 
that particular section, before the different sec- 
tional Conventions. 


This outline shows, that the -work of the 


‘League is eminently theosophical and that 


it, well deserves the help of every one that is 
interested in the spread of our philosophy as 
well as in universal brotherhood. The question 


should not be: “What can I get out of. it be 


but: “How much can I help?” The annual dues 
of the League are $1.00. The pamphlet “Es- 


peranto and the Theosophical Esperanto 


League,” as well as all other information will 
be sent on application. Adress Theosophical 
Esperanto League, 426, 26 Man Buren. Street, 
Chicago, Tl. Chas. L. Gutmann. 
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DEFENDING H. P. BS RECORD. 
Tne unfavorable references to H. P. B., em- 


anating at intervals from various writers on ' 


psychic subjects, wno are usually unqualified 


eulogists of S. P. R. proceedings, past and ` 


present, suggests this article. These refer- 


ences, in spite of their. ludicrous ingecuracies, R 
have the quality of imparting a certain vital- . 
ity to' the quite prevalent delusion that H. 


P. B. was an exposed impostor. 

It seems most desirable that every. Theos- 
ophist be fully equipped for the work of over- 
coming this popular fallacy and converting 


these misleading writers from the error of 
_ their way. | 


To this end each member at large and at 
least, each pranch should be provided with a 
copy of Mrs. Besant’s little béok. “H. P. Blat- 
vatsky and The Masters of the Wisdom.” - 


A knowledge of spiracualism and some fa- . 


miliarity with S. P. R. proceedings, together 
with an intimate acquaintance with the career 
of H. P. B., is exceedingly advantageous. 
However, if one has only a limited fund of 
this. general knowledge and still is the pos- 
sessor of the little boox in question, he wul 


- find himself well equippeu for defence and: 


Conquer: | 'F. E. Martin. 


The Army and Navy Journal of November 
14 reports that a series of laboratory tests 
have been made to determine how far the 
penetrability of the sun’s heat rays can be 
modified by the colour of clothing. As a 
result the War Department has decided that 
the troops in, the Tuihppuies are to wear 
orange coloured underwear. > Orders to this 


effect were issued November 12 and 5, 000 suits 


and 5,000 hat linings ordered shipped by the 
Quertermesión S Department to Manila. 


¢ 


FORGET THYSELF. 


Forget thyself, if thou wouldst ‘love 
And know the joy of lute above. 
Forget thyself, if thou wouldst know 
The voice divine that whispers low. 
Forget thyself, when worn with strife 
For it will give thee newer life. 
Forget thyself, for it is good 
To lose thyself in brotherhood. 
Forget thyself, and what thop art 
And wisdom, joy, and truth impart. 
| ba —F. W.' 


A a cg a e 


` from the streets. 
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This department is conducted by Laleta.' 
3291 Malden Street, Sheridan Park, Chicago, 


The Tomte. 
de E 
The fairies who inhabit that distant country 
of the North, Sweden, are called the Tomte. 
Every family is supposed to have such a 
Tomte to guard its happiness and watch over 
the well-being of the children. On the farms 
a Tomte is also supposed to live in the barn 
as the friend of the cows and the horses. On 
Christmas eve the people leave a dish of boiled 
Tice in their barns for the barn Tomte, so that 
he, too, may not be forgotten, but share the 
“good will of men.” 


Another pretty old custom still practiced by 
the people at Christmas time when everything 
is covered with snow, is to set out a sheaf of 
some grain, generally oats or rye, saved since 
harvest for the purpose. For the sparrows, the 
sheaf is tied to a pole which is then stuck in 
_ the snow.’ You should see the good times the 
‘little sparrows have! they twitter and enjoy 
their Christmas dinner all day long, until they 
tuck their little heads under their wings in the 
twilight, about three p. m. to sleep during the 
long winter night of the North. 


One summer day four or five little children, 
of which the writer was one, sat in the court 
yard playing in the sand-pile, when they saw 
a Tomte come running in through the gate from 
the street. He ran around the corner of the 
house and entered it—for the old houses had 
their entrances from the court yards, never 
‘This little Tomte looked 
just like a child five or six years of age, 
slender and graceful. He was dressed as all 
the Tomtes are pictured, namely! a suit very 
. much resembling what we call a Buster Brown, 
dark grey in color, with a leather belt around 


. the waist, not so loose as 'Buster’s, though— 


and the inevitable red pointed cap, that, that 
= kind of fairy always wears. “He had grey 


-stockings and black slippers; but his face I- 


cannot describe very well, for he ran so! fast 
that his feet scarcely touched the ground, so 
we had no time to notice; I saw, only, that he .. 
was pretty and looked airy and pale. We alr 


ran into the house after him and wanted to 


catch him, but he had disappeared—and we | 


„never sam his again.—E. H. F; 


A Happy Experience 


Little Ma-Nee’s mother one night recently 
went peacefully to sleep, and never waked again. 
The people said she had died, but Ma-Nee knew 
better. She knew that it was only the body. 
that had died, and that her dear mother was 
living a more glorious life than ever before, 


for she heard her daddy explain many times ' 


how that it is only the body that dies, and 
that a shining body takes its place that we 
can’t see in this world, and that 'in this body 


those said to be dead continue to live and love i 


and work. Not- many days after her little 
mother had passed into the new world, Ma-Nee 
had the joy of knowing how true her daddy's 
teaching had 'been. She had come up to bed 
and her father had tuckea her in and gone 


away, when just as she was falling asleep, 


she felt softly and gently some one’s arms 
about her. Thinking perhaps her grandmother 
had come up-stairs to kiss her good-night, she 
looked up and asked: “Grandmother, is that 
you?” But the answer came, “No; I am your 
little mother!”—and no one was to be seen 
anywhere. When she heard these words she 
was filled with joy, for she had missed her 
mother a great deal, although she had never let 
any one see it, so much had she tried to bring 
comfort to others by being cheerful and 
bright. And it was not ‘many minutes before 
the little one was asleep, and out in the 
dream-world, I am sure with her mother, where 
both can love and enjoy one another far more 
keenly than ever before. No doubt every night 
the mother eagerly watches for th passing of 
her little daughter from waking to sleep, so 
that they may be together again in the world 
beautiful, end learn of its wonders, and how to 
help others to be good and true. 

A. P. W. 


é 


MANTRAM FOR THE DEAD. 


Rest thou in the Eternal, O brother soul, 
where shines unfailing Light. 


$ 


A 
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“THE ROUND TABLE. 


From the' very earliest times there 
has always been a band of Great Men 
who have devoted their lives to: the -ser- 
vice of the world. This is the true 
Round Table, and they are the true 
Knights. Their work is to found the 
great religions ‘of the world, to guide 
the destinies of nations, so that in 


the end good may come out of all events,- 
even those which seem wholly unfortu- 


nate, and to shed as much Light and 
Love into the hearts of’ each one of us 
as we will permit Them to do. In a 
word Their work is to aid in working 
out the splendid Plan or Order of God, 


which is being steadily. unfolded, stage 


by stage, at every moment taking a step 
forward. To aid Them in Their work 
the Great Ones need helpers and work- 
ers of every rank. Immediately around 
Them They have Their disciples, who 
pass on the Teachings and carry on the 
work under Their guidance;.these dis- 
‘ciples work in the world and gather 
round them others who wish to do the 
Masters’ work; so that the chain is un- 
broken; it comes from the Master and 
any one who will, may become’ a link 
in it. Whoever wishes to become such 
a link must find some way in which he 
can be of service, and must try to make 
himself ‘more worthy to be given work 
to. do; these are the two conditions. 


The ‘Theosophical Society is one of. 


the ways in which some of the Masters 
are working and it is guided by Their 
disciples; chief among them Mrs.’ Bes- 
ant, who is its President. Mrs. Bes- 
ant has recently founded an Order of 
Service, one of the objects of which is 


7 to draw together those who wish to be 


workers i nthe world and to encourage 
them to band together into groups in 
the doing of particular pieces of work. 


It is such a group which we are trying 


now to form. The work must be begun 


\ 
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among young people, so that there may 
be no lack of recruits for the great army 
of workers who are needed, and also to 
give an early sense of companionship _ 
to those who, by the good. karma of the 
past, come into touch with the Masters’ © 
work in any one of its manifold “forms. 


All that furthers the: Brotherhood of 


Man and the spirit of ‘responsibility for 


the well-being of the younger brethren , 


in the Great Family—the animals and 
the plants——is part of Their work. 


Constitution and Rules 


The Round Table is formed under the 


_ Order of Service instituted. by Mrs. Bes- 


ant. It consists of a nucleus of workers - 
in the Theosophical Society and it seeks 
to draw young ‘people together in á 
League of Service. Companionship is 
open to any who are over thirteen years | 
of age. 

A boy or girl esate for membership 
must indicate one piece of work which he 


sent to join if he is under seventeen and 


must indicate one piece of ork which he 
will do as Service. He must think of 
some way of helping those about him 


which he will do in the name of the 


Round Table. In his family with its 
older and younger members, in his school 
or in the animal world, with its constant 
need for kindness and protection from 


cruelty, he must find this work. Thus 


the first rule ‘is 
“Something to' be done.” 
As far as possible the Round Table 
will be formed in groups of twelve with 


another male member as leader. Groups 
might set a particular aim before them; 


some might be formed: 
(a) To help in Lotus Work—for in- 
stance i nhelping in classes for younger 
children. — | 
(b) To help in Theosophical work; 
an older member might be helped with 
routine work, such as writing addresses, 
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hélping at meetings, or other work which 


the Secretary of a Lodge might require. 


Correspondence with another young 
student is also useful work. 


(c) “To work for Brotherhood. Work . 


_ among the poor. Useful work might be 
done by a group in which each compan- 
ion linked himself or herself to a boy 
or girl in poor circumstances, not in any 
spirit of patronage, but with an eye to 


any service which one in more favoured — 


- social position could render to one less 
fortunately - placed. 

(d) A group might set before itself 
the aim of joining in the work of the-In- 
visible Helpers. This would mean work 
at self-discipline and a steady effort to 
think every night before falling asleep 
about this work. of helping. 

(e) A group might be formed by 
those who pledged themselves to work 
for kindness to animals. 


lines of useful work. 

= ` The second rule is 
“Something to try to be.” 

It is obvious that anyone who would 
be a helper in the world must first léarn 
to rule his body, the. instrument with 
which he has to work. No one who en- 
ters the league should be a sluggard in 
„the morning, or neglect any rules of 
cleanliness. The body has to be strong 
and well and full of spirits, but there 
must be a ruler inside who holds the 
reins and, drives the chariot. Purity, 
self-control, self-respect, the wish to be 
clean, healthful and happy influences, 
are the aims of companions in the 
- League. A . | 

Each Companion must perform the 
following act of remembrance every 
"morning after rising. 


These are. merely suggestions as to 


Think of the King, the Perfect Man ` 


or Master, Whom you would serve; 
Jesus, Buddha, Krishna, King Arthur 
or any One through Whom the Divine 


Pa 


Life shines out so clearly that They win 


_ your reverence and love and say: 


“A clean life, an open mind, a pure 
heart, an eager intellect, a brotherliness 
for all, a constant eye to the service of 


the King. May we live in the light of 


these Ideals; may we be true Compan- 
ions and may the blessing of the King 
be with us everyone.” | 

The whole of this may be repeated or 
only a portion of it used at.a time; it 
should always be said thoughtfully and 
the good wish at the end should never 
be omitted. - o 3 


- Then recall the Service he is to try to 


perform. 


`. At hight he must recall his emblem 


and his motto. | 
There are thus two brief acts or re- 
membrance to be performed each day. 
Every year a Companion will be ex- 
pected to choose, from lists, which will 
be supplied, one or two books, which he 


_ must promise to read carefully during 


the year. This rule only applies to 
companions from 13 to 20. | 

Age and. date of birthday must be 
given when applying for membership. 
_If possible the Round Table will meet: 
twice a year, in January and July. 
Boys and girls from 13 to 15 will only 
be admitted as Associates. Their admis- 
sion as Companions will depend . upon 
the steadiness with which they work. 
The rules for Associates will be modi- 
fied, so that they have only the morn- 
ing act of remembrance to perform. 
Each Companion should try to inter- 
est others in the work of the Round 
Table. At 21 years of age he will be | 
eligible for admissión as a Knight; it 
will then be his duty to try to form his 
own Round Table, with twelve Compan- 
ions. In this way the whole League will- 
grow. ` : | i 

The subscription for Associates -is 1]- > 
per annum, and for Companions, 2l-. 
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FORM OF PLEDGE. 


I have read carefully the constitution 
and rules of the Round Table and desire 
to become a I promise 
to obey the rules and to try to live out 
the Motto: | 

“Live pure, speak true, right wrong, 
follow the King.” | 
Name 
Address 
Age, and date of birthday 

The work I will do is as follows: 

This should be written out and sent 
to 

LANCELOT, 
Care The Editors, THE Lotus JOURNAL. 


Dear Laleta:—Have you heard of Good 
King Wenceslas? Nearly a thousand years ago 
he was a King of Bohemia and is a Saint and 
martyr. The festival is on the 28th of Sep- 
tember. Brave and just, he was pure-minded 
and devout too; and even before he died many 
strange things happened that showed that his 
purity and holiness caused invisibie helpers to 
be near him to carry out his commands. 

Once, before the feast of Christmas, he gave 
order to his chamberlains and officers that dur- 
ing the festivities none should lack for food 
or fuel; all the poor and the friendless were 
to have from the King’s Treasury what they 
needed. But his orders were not fully carried 
out, and the day after Christmas, on St. 
- Stephen’s day, the following incident happened. 
A beautiful old English carol tells the story. 


Good King Wenceslas look’d out 
On the Feast of Stephen, 

When the snow lay round about, 
Deep, and crisp, and even, 

Brightly shone the moon that night, 
Tho’ the frost was cruel, 

When a poor man came in sight, 
Gath’ring winter fuel. 


“Hither, page, and stand by me, 
If thou know’st it, telling, 
Yonder peasant, who is he? 
Where and what his dwelling?” 
“Sire, he lives a good league hence, 
Underneath the mountain; 
Right against the forest fence, 
By Saint Agnes” fountain.” 
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“Bring me flesh, and bring me wine, 
Bring me pine-logs hither; 

Thou and I will see him dine, 
When we bear them thither.” 

Page and ‘monarch forth they went, 
Forth they went together; 

Through the rude wind’s wild lament; 
And the bitter weather. 


“Sire, the night is darker now, 
And the wind blows stronger; 
Fails my heart, I know not how, 
I can go no longer.” 
“Mark my footseps, good my page 
Tread thou in them boldly; 
Thou shalt find the winter’s rage 
Freeze thy blood less coldly.” 


In his master’s steps he trod, 
Where the snow lay dinted; 
Heat was in the very sod 
Which the saint had printed. _ 
Therefore, Christian men, be sure, 
Wealth or rank possessing, 
Ye who now will bless the poor, 
Shall yourselves find blessing. 

So the fairies helped the good King to finish 
his work of charity by putting warmth into his 
foot-steps, and the page was thus helped to 
withstand the cold. 

Wenceslas was murdered by his brother, 
Boleslas, in the year 938. He was not long in 
the heaven-world, for he died young. He is 
born again, and about fourteen years ago l 
met him. He was then a handsome boy with 
a most lovable disposition. He is not born a 
king or prince this time, though that karma of 
the last life has brought him again this time 
into close touch with kings and emperors in a 
different way. I have not seen him since; he 
must be quite a man now. 

Let us hope that this life he will live longer 
and will leave behind him a name that will be 
cherished not only by the Christian church as 
one of its Saints, but by the whole world as 
one of its Helpers.—C. J. ` 


SOMETIMES. 


Across the fields of long ago 
He sometimes comes to me, 
A little lad with face aglow— 

The lad I used to be. 


And yet he smiles so wistfully, 
Once he has crept within— 
I think that he still hopes to see 
The man I might have been! 
—Thomas S. Jones. 


CONVENTION LECTURES, CHICAGO, 1907 


 _ÁO MMM. 


Mrs. Besant's Lectures, delivered at the Convention of the 
American Section, Chicago, 1807, are on sale at the office of 


Messenger. 
Lecture I 


Psychism and Spirituality 
Lecture II 


The Place of Masters in Religions 


Lecture III 
The Value of Theosophy in the World of Thought 


Lecture IV 
Theosophical Work in India 


Part II 
Answers to Theosophical Questions 
Price, postpaid, $1.00 


Other Books by Mrs. Besant: 


Advanced Hindu Text Book, boards....$ 1.25 Four Great eli STOnS acl ts. 


75 
Ancient Ideals in Modern Life....... Owen e the -OuteriGourt., ta cect Metco 15 
O ren ea a E ten, 1.50 Laws of the Higher Life, boards....... .50 
A Study in Consciousness............. 1:05 BEAG sot - Discipleship a ec, eee 10 
ALO DIO STAD = ira ato iio, 1.75 Religious Problem in India, boards..... 50 
Autobiography, Library edition........ 2.50 Shri Rama Chandra, boards........... 65 
EE e Ri IMA aU sca 5° Some. Problems-iof iter is 15 
Birth and Evolution of the Soul....... 35 Story of the Great War.............. 1.25 
Building of the Kosmos.............. 9 Thought Power, Its Control and Culture .75 
Elementary Hindu Text Book boards 1.00 Three Paths and Dharma. Me eee 75 
Esoterie ChrIShANIbVer...oei.. <<. oh n> «0. 1.50 The Pedigree of Man......:.......... 75 
Evolution of Life and Form........... 75 Theosophy and the New Psychology.. 75 


THE THEOSOPHIST 


The Oldest Theosophical Magazine 
FOUNDED BY 
H. P. Blavatsky and Colonel H. S. Alcott 


NOW EDITED BY 


ANNIE BESANT 


President of the Theosophical Society 


The Theosophist has a large and increasing circulation, and contains articles from many 
of the leading theosophical writers, both eastern and western. it has a department on 
Occultism, contributed to by Annie Besant, C W. Leadbeater, Dr. Rudolf Steiner, Dr. 


Franz Hartmann, etc. 


Annual Subscription, Outside India, $3.00 


THE ADYAR BULLETIN 


“RE on of the non-sectionalised countries. Sent free to members and Lodges 
oe p: 
“~ 
* page Magazine contains “Headquarters” Notes,” “Theosophy in Many Lands” 
eosophist), a chronicle of all interesting happenings at Adyar, short articles, 


n Department. 


Annual Subscription, Outside India, 75 cents 


THE THEOSOPHIST OFFICE, Adyar, Madras, S.. India 
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DONATIONS OF MONEY ARE SOLICITED FOR THE 
GENERAL FUND. 


Members and friends of the Section ought to look to the interests 
of the Section in the matter of funds. When we leave our bodies 
we often have no need to leave money to those related to us, or 
may indeed have no heirs. In such cases, bequests, at least, ought 
to be left to the Section and its work. If we had some endowment 
our efforts would be much more productive, no doubt, in,every way. 


Books are very much needed. Our friends are requested most 
urgently to send books and money at once to the Office of the 
General Secretary. Books can be used to great advantage in 
building up our Sectional Library, of which we wish to have several 
departments. As one of these departments will be circulating, we 
desire duplicates of the standard works of Theosophy as far as pos- 
sible. Works on occultism, philosophy, and recent science, standard 
works on history and good biographies will be gladly accepted. 

Send to Weller Van Hook, 103 State St., Chicago, Ill. 


